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few of the 1930 
- State, County, District, and Sectional 


Riess who won on the LC Smith 


ISTED below are the names of those high school pupils 
who have already been crowned champions for the 
year, although complete returns are as yet unavailable. 


These are the winning pupils, their schools, and the 
speed attained by each student, where reported: 


State Champions 


ARKANSAS: Margaret Payne, Pine Bluff H.S., 62. 
COLORADO: Evelyn Furniss, Golden H. S., 72. 


IOWA: Frances Cowles, Vonee Heil (Amateur 
Team), Clinton H. S., 72; Opal Robinson, 
Dorothy Metter, Evelyn Murphy (Novice Team), 
Ft. Dodge H. S., 56. 


MAINE: Lucienne Bedard, Jordan H. S., 84. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Rose Pettluck, Chicopee 
Falls H. S., 95. 


MICHIGAN: Ruth Ryan, Kingsford H. S., 59. 


MINNESOTA: Evelyn Reese (Amateur), 
Marshall H. S., 61; Foster Kinyon (Novice), 
Owantonna H. S., 65. 


MISSOURI: Mary Polk, Carolyn Hauser, Helen 
Randolph (Novice Team), Excelsior Springs 
H. S., 48; Burdine Utley, Ruth Alderson (Amateur 
Team), Ritejour H. S., 71. 


NEW YORK: Gertrude Meelig, N. Syracuse H. S., 
35. 


OREGON: Katherine Smith (Amateur), Dallas 
H. S., 75; Dorothy Newbill (Novice), Dallas 
H. S., 60; Katherine Smith, Alice Wiens (Amateur 
Team), Dallas H. S., 74; Lois Miller, Doris 
Newbill (Novice Team), Dallas H. S., 56. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Avia A. Else (Amateur ‘“A’’), 
Ree Heights H. S., 67; Alice M. Price (Amateur 
“B”’), Pierre H. S., 62. 


VIRGINIA: Margaret Bensinger, Washington 
Lee H. S., 72. 


County, District & 


Sectional Champions 


ARKANSAS: Margaret Payne, Pine Bluff H. S., 
62. 


CALIFORNIA: Artha Ball, Brea H. S., Jessie 
Fallis, Anaheim H. S., 64; Mason Henry, Anaheim 
H. S., 54; Zella Hill, Brea H. S., 80; Bernice 
McKenney, Salinas H. S., 64; Nellie Stoltz, 
Tamalpais H. S., 46; Mary Ann Taylor, Tamal- 
pais H. S., 57; Euginia Bode, Veneta Viau, 
Dorothy Kothe, Marjorie Seeley, Helene Mayer, 
Thelma Seeley (Team), Orange H. S., 51; 
Mason Henry, Fernie Hein, Frances Hein, Ferne 
Eberhard, Jessie Fallis, Lella Brown (Team), 
Anaheim H. S. 


"a Marjorie Vandergrift, Mt. St. Home 


ILLINOIS: Florence Adams, Gilman H. S., 63; 
Laura Gates, Wheaton H. S., 73; Merrill Gregory, 
Wheaton H. S., 46; Vesta Griffen, Commercial 
H. S., 68; Josephine Gudenas, Divernon H. S., 
56; Kathryn Hogan, East (Aurora) H. S.; 
Wallace Karstens, Mascoutah H. S., 48; Margaret 
Middagh, Bridgeport Twp. H. S., 52; Mildred 
Schaefer, Princeton H. S., 51; Carol Smith, 
Kewanee H. S.; Bernice Voelkel, Mascoutah 
H. S., 67; Katie Gudenas, Divernon H. S.; Mildred 
Schaefer, Blossom Brems, Grace Maycox (Team), 
Princeton H. S., 46; Kathryn Hogan, Lillian 
Rossig, Alice Lowe (Team), East (Aurora) 
H. S.; Gladys Schumacher, Eloise Rice, Marion 
Eisenhuth (Team), East (Aurora) H. S.; Laura 
Gates, D. Fainter, Helen Schacht, Ruth Binder 
(Team), Wheaton H. S., 63; Dorothy Graham, 
Jane Ann Graham, Homer Fisher, Merrill 
Gregory (Team), Wheaton H. S., 43; Juanetta 
McCool, Mary Bence, Josephine Gudenas, Otha 
Dickey (Team), Divernon H. S., 49 


INDIANA: Charlotte Allen, Greenfield H. S., 
49; Boyd Gill, Edinburg H. S., 71; Kathleen 
Gutbrod, Peru H. S., 53; Boyd Gill, Jennie 
Simpson (Team), Edinburg, H. S. 


IOWA: Lorraine Arnhault, New Hampson H. S., 
52; Katherine Ann Becker, Elkader H. S., 58; 
DeMont Bowker, Storm Lake H. S., 58; Alberta 
Dalton, Lyons Ind. School, 52; Cleo Hausen, 
Spencer H. S., 70; Glen Marlow, Ogden H. S., 
44; Helene Meier, Postville H. S., 58; Evelyn 
Murphy, Ft. Dodge H. S., 59; Anna Marie Nelson, 
Ruthven H. S., 53; Mary Nelson, Ft. Dodge H. S., 
65; Phyllis Sanford, Perry H. S., 55, Duane 
Schnurr, New Hampton H. S., 70; Georgia 
Thompson, Corning H. S., 77; Jean Mittelstadt, 
Osanelle Baskerville (Team), Storm Lake H. S., 
56; Jeanette Peterson, Morris Peterson, Elva 
Johnson (Team), Alta H. S., 48; Vonee Heil, 
Frances Cowles (Team), Clinton H. S.; Corrine 
Couch, Eleanor Geeting (Team), Spencer H. S., 
49; Cleo Hansen, Mildred Beckert (Team), 
Spencer H. S., 63; Phyllis Sanford, Helen Hauser- 
man (Team), Perry H.S., 55; Marjorie Williams, 
Marvel Jurgensen, Alberta Dalton (Team), 
Lyons Ind. School, 46; Geraldine Evans, Eleanor 
Humbert, Claude Houch (Team), Corning H. S., 
44; Jennie Martin, Evelyn Callow, Pearl Rohr 
(Team), Mason City H. S., 66; Isabel Chafer, 
Martha Greul, Audrey Holliday, Geraldine Wells 
(Team), Lyons H. S., 50; Dorothy Metter, Opal 
Robinson, Evelyn Murphy (Team), Ft. Dodge 


H. S., 54; Mary Nelson, Pauline Wessar (1 eam), 
Ft. Dodge H. S., 56; Georgia Thompson, | rexel 
Gigson, Walter Hill (Team), Corning H. »., 65, 


MICHIGAN: Edna Stevens, Mancelona H. ., 60, 


MINNESOTA: Johanna Anderson, W iyzata 
H. S., 43; Meta Carroll, Winona H. S., 50; Adelyn 
Dvorak, Hopkins St. H. S., 63; Blanche Howell, 
Anoka H.S., 49; Foster Kinyon, Owantonni H.S., 
56; Annabelle Langguth, St. Peter H. S$, 66; 
Florence Larson, Benson H. S., 59; Vera May 
Larson, Lake Benton H. S., 54; Viola Miller, 
Sauk Centre H. S., 47; Carolyn Quinn, Luverne 
H. S., 51; Evelyn S. Reese, Marshall H. S., 61; 
Violet Rhodegard, Thief River Falls H. S., 53; 
Betty Rybak, New Prague H. S., 42; Dayle H. 
Stewart, Morris H. S., 56; Erma Stowell, Sauk 
Centre H. S., 62; Rose Stransky, Owanionna 
H. S., 68; Fern C. Weite, Wells H. S., 63: Una 
West, Fulda H. S., 55. 


MISSOURI: Draper Jennings, East H. S., 62; 
Burdine Utley, Ritenour H. S., 71. 


NEBRASKA: Pauline J. Forester, Callaway H. S., 
78; Helen Barton, Gering H. S., 60; Imogen 
Souders, Nebraska City H. S., 53; Merle Swartz, 
Auburn H. S., 66. 


NEW JERSEY: Margaret Farrow, Haddon 
Heights H. S., 54. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Irene Hirschy, Velva H. S., 
56; Myrtle Larson, Walsh Co. Agri. & Training 
School, 57; Arlene Loehrke, Bismarck H. S., 59. 


OHIO: Laura Jane Hammes, New Boston H. S. 
65. 
OKLAHOMA: Genevieve Wilson, Picher H. S., 
46. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Wilberta LaRue, Newtown 
H. S., 41. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Stella Beecher, Ipswich 
H. S., 54; Wauneta P. Dale, Mitchell H. S., 57; 
June Drebing, Pierre H. S.; Joyce Flynn, Kim- 
ball H. S., 44; Bertha Fuller, Mobridge H. S$; 
Camilla Janke, Sisters of St. Francis Assisi; Avis 
Kruger, Woonsocket H. S., 56; Barbara Lamp- 
inen, Deadwood H. S., 45; Gladys Martinson, 
Webster H. S., 57; Elinor Olson, McIntosh H. S., 
52; Jane Paine, Ree Heights H. S., 55; Alice 
Price, Pierre H. S., 67; Ruth M. Robertson, 
Madison H. S., 56; Maureen Satre, Sturgis H. S., 
54; Charles Scheinost, Gregory H. S., 55; 
Eunice Schiager, Canton H. S., 42; Gertrude 
Schelby, Hot Springs H. S., 57; Mae Steger, 
Howard H. S., 54; Esther Swartz, Hitchcock 
H. S., 47; Anna Theiss, Waubay H. S.; Cora 
Vanderlaan, Mobridge H. S., 58; Heloise Wilm- 
sen, Mcintosh H. S., 49. 


TEXAS: Geraldine White, Austin H. S. 


WASHINGTON: Genevieve Finch, Union H. S., 
54; Elmire Gaither, Kalama H. S., 63; Taimy 
Makinen, Kalama H. S., 54; Annie McIver, Kent 
H. S., 72; Roger Mullen, Union H. S., 63 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Will your Graduates 
quickly shake down 
will they climb higher? 


you may read the story in the payroll of Increase T heir Chance to Climb Higher 


every Suen organization. You, of course, are trying constantly to so 
train your students that they will have a 
better chance to climb higher. 


The incompetents drop out or remain in 
small pay jobs—the more competent rise to 
higher levels. Business is rigidly cruel in its | But have you considered Stenotypy as a 
judgments—it accepts no excuses—it puts = most powerful aid in this responsibility and 
aman just where his ability fits him—at the — opportunity of yours? Have you figured 
top, or the bottom, or in between—or it what it would mean to your stenographic 
sifts him out altogether. and secretarial graduates to have the added 


speed and accuracy and ease of work which 
And hard times—economic readjustments, ; 
the Stenotype gives them? Have you esti- 


if you prefer that term—only make the ; : 
P d mated how often that increased efficiency 
iftin ocess rigid, more speedy. 

& P — er would tip the balance in their favor in the 


bitter competition of hard times and in the 
and competition is keener. ne 

larger opportunities which the return of 
Undoubtedly you have seen the effects of prosperity will inevitably bring? 
the present depression already. Your less efh- 3.25 outstanding business colleges—and a 


cient old graduates are coming back for number of progressive high schools—are 
placement help—your least efficient new now giving their students this help to 
graduates are finding it harder to get a job _ greater success. They are finding it profit- 
able to teach Stenotypy—and so will you. 


and to stay placed. 


Why not ask—now—for full information about 
installing Stenotypy in your curriculum? 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION July, 193) 


THERE ARE NO BETTER BOOKS 
for the Study and Mastery of 


BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE 
TYPEWRITING 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
and 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Than Those Published by 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta | 


CHECK THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
IN LIGHT OF 


A MODERN TEXT IN BOOKKEEPING 


{_] A course adapted to single periods 


(] An approach to the subject based on a knowledge of the effect of 
transactions upon the proprietary equation 


_] The division of subject units into convenient lesson units 
_] Practice te compel pupil independence 
Adequate illustrative problems 


(J “Checks” in the form of comprehensive reviews and objective tests 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


by Altholz and Klein 


is a text which reflects the applica- 
tion of the best educational procedure. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
221 E. 20th St. 131 E. 23d St. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tuer JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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to certy thar 


Certified Pro 


ta 
— HE Library Bureau Certificate of Proficiency in Filing and 
Indexing is sound evidence that its holder has acquired 

: actual experience, practice and thorough training in a major 
) clerical task. It means that he has already performed in class 

the duties he will be called upon later to master in an office. ‘ ' 

‘ very Library Bureau Practice 
, That he has learned by doing. Outfit is a complete filing sys- . 
: tem. It consists of miniature 

P You'll be interested in having further information about the files, guides and letters. 

L. B. Practice outfits. 

Library Bureau Division= 
Remi Rand 
BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
COUPON 

Library Bureau Division, 

Remington Rand Business Service, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information on the Library Bureau Practice Method of Teaching Filing in (20, 40, 

80) periods. I understand that this implies no obligation on my part. 

Name 

Address 
ia City State. 


JBE-7 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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LESSON FOR TODAY 


IT YS NOT IMPORTA 
You Use A 


GOOD GRADE OF 
CARBONS AND RIBBON. 


TO PRODUCE AGOOD 


This 


teacher’s students 


Starting work at $18 a week, and 
never going much higher—or start- 
ing at $25 and advancing quickly— 
which career do you offer your stu- 
dents? 


The $25 a week beginner is no longer 
an exception, for in the business 
world they pay well for good work. 
And good work means letters of per- 
fect appearance. Letters which re- 
flect the spirit of the writer by their 


neatness and perfection. 


The teacher who sends the high paid 
stenographers out into the business 


start at $18 


they never go much higher 


offices has left nothing untaught. She 
does not stop with speed and accu- 
racy, but goes a step farther and 
teaches that carbon papers and type- 
writer ribbons of superior quality 
produce the kind of work that 


pays. 


Carbons and typewriter ribbons of 
the better kind show the finest re- 
sults. They produce letters that are 
neat, clear and flawless. They are 
economical to use because they last 
longer than the ordinary kind. 


Give your students a chance to start 


GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN BY 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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4 LESSON FOR TODAY 


THE USE OF GOQD > 
CARBONS AND RIBBNNS 


SAN ESSENTIAR 


SUCCESS 


IN BUSINESS 


This 
its f teacher’s students 
start at $25 


er they advance quickly 

She ata good salary; equip them with the with inferior products—that the best 
ccu- knowledge of the best tools to use. carbons and ribbons give the best re- 
and Teach them what most stenographers sults and are the most economical in 
y pe- learn only after years of experience the long run. 

lity 

hat Inaugurate the use of good carbons and ribbons 


in your school by writing any of the con- 
cerns below for information on the subject 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
re- CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


are 
Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and T ype- 
are writer Ribbons 
ast 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. PARK RIDGE, N. J. 

“Eureka”, “Silk Spun”, “M M” and 

oil Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and T ype- “Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
writer Ribbons Ribbons 


THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY A FIRM OF SPECIALISTS! 


This is a day of specialization, and it is generally conceded that the best products in every 
field of endeavor are manufactured by specialists. This applies to the publishing business as 
well as to other kinds of business. A firm which specializes in a particular line of educational 
work will naturally produce the best texts available for that work. 


The South-Western Publishing Company is a firm of specialists, producing textbooks in a 
highly specialized field. Every official and every salesman connected with the company has 
been a commercial teacher. We do not publish a single text outside the field of commercial 
education, and all the books we do publish have been ‘written by specialists in commercial 
education. 


Among our publications which have gained an enviable national reputation are the fol- 
lowing : 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Accountancy—J. F. Sherwood Commercial Law—Peters and Pomeroy 


20th Century Touch Typewriting— General Business Training—Crabbe and 
Lessenberry and Jevon Slinker 


Business Arithmetic—Curry and Rubert Fundamentals of Salesmanship—Walters 


Full information regarding these texts will be gladly sent you upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SUBJECTS 


Answer Bool 
compiled by Celia Allespach 


ELEMENTARY 
GEOGRAPHY Question Book compiled 

by Marie Nuese eee 


Question Book and Answer Book compiled by 


Answer 


ADVANCED 


BOOKKEEPING 
Question Book only, 


7 Wn. Volkhausen Compiled from the New York State Regents 
Also Published In All High School Examinations for the past 20 years, including 
Subjects 1930. Used by business teachers everywhere. 


HETHER you are a teacher or a student, Smith’s papers complete. Questions grouped for topical review. 

Regents Review Books will help you, just as they Answer books fully illustrated contain detailed explana- 
are helping thousands of others in business schools and _ tions, helpful charts. They are a wonderful aid in train- 
colleges, high schools, private schools and grammar ing pupils to answer final examination questions, help 
schools of the United States and Canada. All the New teachers in preparing tests, and making sure that all 
York State Regents examination questions and answers points have been covered. The cost is so small each 
for the past 20 years bound in book form, all recent pupil can have one. 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c ea.; 
35c ea. in lots of 6; 30c ea. for 12 or more. $10 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 40c for a Enclosed is $ 


Or ah for free catalog. Send me the Smith’s Regents Review Books as 


e listed on attached sheet. Also free catalog of 
W. Hazleton Smith caching help. 
510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


PUPILS TO USE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIoN when writing to advertisers. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Modern business is fast 


adopting the modern typing 
method... Remington Noise- 
less Machines. The noisy era 
has passed for it proved a detri- 
ment to business efficiency. 
It is only natural that the suc- 
cessful school must be pre- 
pared to meet the new demand 
for typists who know Noise- 


less operation. 


Unless you keep step with 
this progress, you endanger 
both the reputation of your 
school and the possibility of 
successfully placing your grad- 
uates where they will prove 
a credit to themselves and you. 


The installation of Reming- 
ton Noiseless Typewriters in 
your classrooms will mark 
yours an institution with mod- 
ern methods. It will mean an 
opportunity to better fit your 
students to take their places in 
the business world. And be- 
cause they will be more valu- 


able to themselves and to their 
employers, they will build an 
enviable reputation for your 
school and methods of instruc- 
tion. 

There is a Remington Rand 
man in your city... as near 
as your telephone. . .who will 
gladly place one or a battery 
of Remington Noiseless Ma- 
chines on trial in your school. 
Why not take this progressive 
step now by calling him in 
today ? 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tut JourNaL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers 
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“IT Never Read Advertisements” 


fT AVE you asa reader of this mag azine ever stopped to think what 
. is the real significance of the advertisements you find distrib- 

uted through these pages? Of course, the first answer is that 
the advertisements help to defray the cost of publication. This is es- 
sential, and in a case of a magazine of this kind which serves directly 
the interests of the commercial educator, we hope it is not expecting 
too much to have our readers patronize our advertisers partly because 
they wish to see the magazine become bigger and better as a result of 
the support received through satisfied advertisers. . 


But the real significance of the advertisements appearing in this 
magazine is that they are a service to the teacher. The advertisements 
are informational, keeping the teacher abreast of the times in the 
development of business machinery, better supplies, new ideas in fur- 
niture, etc., and every teacher should be interested in these things. 
School purchases usually initiate with the teacher. If he is satisfied to 
work along with obsolete material, inadequate supplies and unsuit- 
_ able equipment, there are few who will disturb him. Each teacher, 

however, has the obligation to his pupils to secure the best working 
conditions for them that he can obtain and he should insist tactfully 


but nevertheless firmly that the equipment, supplies and material he 
needs to do his best work be supplied. 


He has the further obligation of seeing that the things ordered 
meet his needs. If he wants a filing cabinet to teach filing, he should 
be able to recommend one that is adapted to instructional purposes 
and not be satisfied with one promiscuously selected. As a matter of 
fact purchasing agents are anxious to get definite suggestions from 
teachers to guide them in the selection of the right article but not 
infrequently teachers are unable to recommend the proper thing. 


Teachers must inform themselves of the latest and best that the 
market offers and exercise their prerogative of recommendation in the 
purchase of their classroom requirements. And at such times as they 
are called on to decide for themselves what they need it is well to 
have at the fingertips two facts: regularly advertised articles must 
maintain uniform quality and service—the business equipment ad- 
vertisements are educational because they tell of new products and 
their uses, and of the new uses for old products, with advice to the 
reader on how such products can aid and serve. 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


S Business Education suffering from 
I a lack of recognition in the general 

literature of education? Apparently no 
one has ever before taken the trouble to 
consider this question. P. O. Selby of 
the State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, 
Mo., came across the idea recently and 
made a comparative study of education 
literature to determine just how much 
the editors of educational periodicals are 
interested in education for business. His 
account of the findings as a result of his 
analysis is told in an article which has 
been titled “A Neglected Subject In Edu- 
cation Literature”. 


Another investigation from which the 
classroom teacher will gain definite help 
is contained in an article on Business 
English. What success the teachers of 
sixty-five Ohio high schools are having 
in that part of English which _ is spe- 
cifically business English is related in 
terms of teaching results and objectives. 
C. L. MckKillip, principal of the Tiffin 
Business University is the author of this 
report. 


Has the “Clerical Mill” a Place in 
Economics? Here is a question asked 
and answered in a contribution from Mrs. 
Jewell Spinks, supervisor, Tyler Com- 
mercial College, Tyler, Texas. The ques- 
tion was prompted by the appearance of 
two articles on the subject in the last 
two issues of this magazine. Its author 
declares that neither Professor Shields 
nor Dr. Lomax have gone all the way 
in their treatment of the subject. 


The August issue will contain also fur- 
ther classifications of “Books You Will 
Meet in School This Year”. Titles will 
comprise texts and reference books in 
Business Machines, Business Training, 
Brokerage, Business Administration and 
Business Correspondence. 


The comparatively small attendance at 
the Business Education department ses- 
sions of the National Education Associa- 
tion convention at Columbus, Ohio, pro- 
hibits the nation’s ‘business educators 
from learning first hand what was said 
and done at this convention. THE Jour- 
NAL OF BusINESs EpucaATION has, however, 
received reports from each speaker, and 
the ideas suggested by this group of 
nationally-minded business educators will 
be given the fullest possible treatment 
in the August issue. 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


The Comptometer in High Schools 


The tendency among employers of office workers 
is to look to the high schools for the type of 
boys and girls needed to recruit clerical staffs, 
especially in Accounting Departments. 


Comptometry today is to accounting what typ- 
ing and stenography is to business correspond- 
ence. Many educators believe that the welfare 
of young people will be better served when such 
training becomes more generally a matter of pub- 
lic education. 


In many high schools throughout the country, 
Comptometer instruction is included in commer- 
cial courses. This instruction supplies a basic un- 
derstanding of machine calculation and is of dis- 
tinct vocational value to the student seeking 
employment after leaving school. 


Naturally the better paying positions in Comp- 
tometry call for speed and wider knowledge of 
machine application. For the benefit of those who 


If not 

made by 

Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


wish to perfect their speed and fit themselves for 
better positions, post-graduate training is avail- 
able in the Comptometer Schools operated under 
the supervision of the makers of the machine. 
With the knowledge already acquired, a few 
weeks of intensive training in any one of these 
schools will equip such students for rapid, accu- 
rate work in any office. 

In the telephone books of over a hundred cities 
of the United States and Canada, the address of 
one of these schools may be found under Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

Instructors in local Comptometer Schools will 
be glad to give high school teachers suggestions 
on Comptometry instruction and methods of 
teaching developed in more than a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in this work. For more infor- 
mation concerning this training communicate 
with the nearest local school or write us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1718 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-Key 
safeguard 
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OUR OPINION 


The National Survey USINESS _ teach- 
ers, supervisors, 
of Secondary and administrators in 
Education all parts of the country 


should be interested 
in the National Survey of Secondary Education which 
is to be made under the leadership of Dr. William 
John Cooper, Federal Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The survey is to be divided into four major projects: 
the organization of schools and districts, secondary 
school population and related problems, administration 
and supervision, and classification and analysis of cur- 
riculum researches in the secondary field. It would 
seem that all four projects, in varying degree, concern 
problems of business education, as one of the major 
divisions of secondary education. The 1930 year- 
book of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
will deal with the subject of ‘Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education”. A large number 
of researches are being made in business education in 
many parts of the country. A report of these re- 
searches should be given in the National Survey. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for the larger or- 
ganizations of business educators, as the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, and the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, to seek to coop- 
erate with the Survey Commission as far as its work 
may involve problems of business education. Possibly 
the presidents of these and other organizations have 
already communicated with Commissioner Cooper to 
express their interest and to offer their cooperation. 


HICH should 


Is It Economics be the basis 
on which to build 


; ? 
or Business: business education— 


Economics or Business? Such a question brings up the 
age-long contrasts: Engineer or engine-driver ? Career 
or job? Principles or practice? Functions or opera- 
tions? And probably, when explanations are made, all 
will agree that every thing depends upon the point of 
view or the objectives desired by the instruction. Let 
us therefore assume that we all agree as to the funda- 
mental distinctions between theory and practice, in- 
stitution and system, career and job, etc., and that no 
matter what basis of interest the instruction is put 
upon, that there are at least three prime objectives in 
all education: a good citizen, and an efficient worker 
and a reasonably happy and contented individual. This 
should clear the way for a consideration of economics 
vs. business education. 

It seems that from a scientific viewpoint of education 
there is but one way to consider these two great social 
factors, and that is in their institutional aspects. As 
a scientific subject, or as a special course in a _cur- 
riculum, Economics may be defined as “The Science 
of Wealth’, but as a basis upon which to rest an edu- 
cational program, Economics should be considered as 
an institutional factor whose chief function is to steer 
the desire to make a living into a socially organized 
direction. 

Business, too, presents an entirely new face when 
we approach it as a basic educational factor in a gen- 
eral scheme of business education. “Business as the 


art of profit making’, like the definition of Economics, 
is too narrow a conception and out of line with the 
educational objective. In all education, business edu- 
cation in particular, business must be thought of as an 
institutional factor also. The system of business gives 
form and method to the economic function. To neg- 
lect the business aspect of commercial education would 
be as fatal as ignoring anatomy in a study of the hu- 
man body. In fact, Economics and Business in com- 
mercial education are the counterparts of physiology 
and anatomy in medical education. 

Function and system are inextricibly tied together. 
Perhaps one may gain a clearer conception of the dis- 
tinction between economics and business, physiology 
and anatomy, or function and system, by observing the 
anxiety with which professional men—business men or 
doctors—both watch the analysis of symptoms to dis- 
cover whether the disturbance is functional or only 
“local”. In business the removal of a clerical assist- 
ant may remedy a “‘local” collection or sales condition, 
but it may likewise mean failure or financial reorgani- 
zation if the disturbance in collections or sales condi- 
tions is functional, or as we might say, due to “‘eco- 
nomic depression”. 

Our educational program in business education 
should, therefore, include both economics and business. 
But again, the problem is not solved by including in the 
curriculum a course in economic principles, or a course 
in bookkeeping practice. It is the economic and busi- 
ness points of view that we need and every subject 
should be attuned to these two controlling factors in 
modern life and education. As Professor Keir (page 
26) says: “Economics and Business, like the colonel’s 
wife and the serving maid, are ‘sisters under the skin’ ”. 


ITH the closing 


Placement of schools and 
colleges during June © 


Responsibilit 
p J large numbers of high 


school and college students find themselves looking for 
positions in the field of business. Many are seeking 
permanent positions, while others are looking for a 
place to work during the summer vacation. This an- 
nual condition forcibly brings to the attention of edu- 
cators the need for carefully planned and intelligent 
placement service in connection with each school. 

While it is true that some schools are giving very 
careful thought to their placement work, attempting to 
follow up the students after they have been placed, it 
is also true that many schools do not give sufficient con- 
sideration to this very important work which is so defi- 
nitely a part of our educational responsibility. To pre- 
scribe a course of study and permit a student to follow 
it through to graduation and then let him go out into 
the world without intelligent direction and, further- 
more, not to inquire or follow up concerning his suc- 
cess in business, is poor business practice. 

We believe that it is the responsibility of every 
school intelligently to guide students in the selection of 
proper courses, to see that these courses square with 
modern business needs, to keep in touch with the em- 
ployment needs in the community, to place students in 
positions where the courses which they have pursued 
may prove valuable, and to check placement by means 
of a definitely organized follow-up system. 


ls 


Wiliam Butterworth 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE purpose and the reason for 
existence of a United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce were recently pre- 
sented to business men of the nation 
some time ago in a brief, pointed state- 
ment by the president of that organiza- 
tion. He said: 
“A large part of the task of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce lies in 
(Continued on page 40) 
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How Prevent Failures 
Commercial Arithmetic 


By Lizzie J. kidd 


Head of the Commercial Department, Penn’s Grove High School, Penn’s Grove, N. J. 


ERE are several practical examples of 

every-day methods by which the class- 
room teacher can arouse an additional in- 
terest in the subject. This writer suggests 
that by applying the psychology of teach- 
ing along the definite lines contained in 
these ideas the number of unsuccessful 
pupils who struggle along each year can be 


decreased. 


AILURES among high school 
pupils may be grouped under 


two classifications—those who could 


not do the work, and those who 
would not do the work. Mental 
tests and quality of work done help 
the teacher to decide upon the pu- 
pils who belong in the first group. 
But the second type of pupils pre- 
sent the serious problems. 

The teacher has to use a great deal 
of skill in handling adolescent pupils 
in order to bring them into line with 
respect to conduct and application. 
Pupils of this age are subject to dif- 
ferent: attitudes toward work, and 
to many fluctuations of ambition, 
emotion and interests. It is neces- 
sary for the teacher to employ influ- 
ence, guidance, and pressure to have 
them develop habits of industry. 
Solving the problems of this type re- 
quires an understanding of the pupil 
and a chance for adjustments. The 
solution rests with the teacher, school 
administration and the tax payers. 

In the case of commercial arith- 
metic the pupil often assumes an at- 
titude of resentment in pursuing this 
subject. He may feel that after 
eight years of elementary school 
arithmetic he knows everything. It 
is up to the teacher to prove to him 
that deficiencies exist in the subject 
and that additional training is nec- 
essary. At the beginning of the 


term, the teacher should give diag- 
nostic tests on fundamentals and 
problems essential to business. The 
results of these tests will probably 
show that pupils can not read num- 
bers with ease, nor add accurately 


and rapidly nor compute interest 
and discount. Mastery of these will 
not be gained by a repetition of the 
work of the elementary school, but 
by the application of the familiar op- 
erations to new ideas, new situations, 
and new types of problems. 

What are some important causes 
of failures in fundamentals of com- 
mercial arithmetic? Lack of neces- 
sary drill is one. Successful com- 
putations require a thorough drill on 
addition combinations to ten, omit- 
ting none, but stressing and varying 
the amount of drill on the more dif- 
ficult ones. After a complete mas- 
tery of this group of combinations, 
teach the next difficult group, and 
so on, through the other fundamen- 
tal operations. 

The purpose of the drill is to se- 
cure quick and accurate computa- 
tion through the functioning of the 
habits of accuracy and __ speed. 
Thought in reckoning must be re- 


duced to the minimum in order to 
achieve accuracy in fundamentals. It 
is, when one stops to think that mis- 
takes are made in column addition, 
or other mechanical work. Con- 
tinued drills can be depended upon 
to increase both accuracy and speed, 
but not always with equal results for 
both. Stress accuracy first. That is 
the more important. 

Satisfactory results in these drills 
cannot be obtained unless they are 
adapted to the needs: of the pupil. 
Keep an individual difficulty card for 
each pupil on which are tabulated 
the pupil’s errors. In this way the 
teacher can diagnose each pupil's dif- 
ficulties and provide a remedy by 
giving effective, scientific drill to the 
individual or to small groups show- 
ing the same type of errors. 

Carelessness is another cause of 
failures. 

This may include carelessness on 
the part of both pupil and _ teacher. 
It may be displayed by the teacher 
who permits pupils to submit slov- 
enly work, and insists on pupils 
working too fast, or in giving too 
much time. Many teachers disre- 
gard the value of having pupils check 
their work, and often dispose of 
written work without being checked 
or graded. This attitude is reflected 
in the spirit of the class. 

Carelessness on the part of the pu- 
pil will manifest itself in various 
ways, such as in the copying of fig- 
ures, arrangement of work, and for- 
mation of figures. To overcome this 
fault, persistent effort on the part of 
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Photo courtesy the Comptometer 

Here we find business using machine calculation for adding, auditing and ex- 

tending sales checks, for figuring inventories, mark-ups, purchase invoices and 
for sales auditing. 
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the teacher is required. I have used 
an arithmetic neatness scale, and 
found it very helpful. Have pupils 
frequently check their written work 
with this chart. 

Work can become too formal. 
After a few formal exercises in ad- 
dition have been given, follow this 
with practical situations in which this 
process occurs, such as finding total 
of personal accounts, ledger accounts, 
and bank-deposit tickets. Applica- 
tions of subtraction may be made by 
making change and by computing 
bank balances from  depositor’s 
ledger. Similar applications should 
be made for the other fundamental 
Operations. 


Some frequent reasons for failure 


We can not stress too strongly the 
value of checking results. 
Require the check as a 
part of every exercise 
in calculation work. Af- 
ter considerable practice the 
pupil will be able to develop 
skill in estimating approxi- 
mate results. The pupil 
undoubtedly learns more 
from solving and checking 
one problem than he does 
from the solving of two 
unchecked problems. Since 
the work in a business of- 
fice must be verified it is 
very necessary that the 
habit of checking be formed 
during the course in com- 
mercial arithmetic. 

Inability to read is often 
a cause for failure in this 
subject. Pupils often fail 
to get the meaning of a 
problem because of word 
difficulty. They give their 
attention to word recogni- 
tion rather than to content 
or meaning of problem. 
Many will not read the problem a 
sufficient number of times to get 
the thought. Others fail to under- 
stand it because there may be a word 
that they cannot interpret. 

If problems without numbers are 
first used, they often lead to better 
thinking and a more orderly way of 
handling the material. Since there 
are no numbers to distract attention, 
it will be easier for the pupil to fol- 
low the logical steps: (1) What is 
asked?, (2) What facts are given. 
and (3) What process or processes 
are used? 

The common technical terms used 
in connection with a given topic 
should be discussed and explained 
previous to solution of problems. 

There is a lack of variety of good 
problems. Teachers have long been 


guilty of trying to adapt pupils to 


the problems rather than the prob- 
lems to the pupils. 

Problems should be varied and re- 
semble actual working conditions. 
Unreal problems fail to stimulate 
any thought. A large and varied 
number of problems should be given 
so that the pupils may be able to 
think out real problems for them- 
selves and apply arithmetic to numer- 
ous kinds of business situations. 
The teacher may formulate problems 
based on the activities of home, 
school, and community. The prob- 
lems should be of a practical nature, 
and figures used should be consist- 
ent. Use current prices in the cal- 
culation work. 

Problems should be stated in dif- 
ferent ways so that pupils will get 
no clue as to the process from the 


teacher’s own explanation. 


A complete understanding of the 
problem 


A. great deal depends on the 
method of attack. Pupils fail to 
solve problems because they lack the 
power to see relationships. The fol- 
lowing scheme is very effective: 
Have the pupils decide upon answers 
to the following questions before 
any starting to work the prob- 
em: 

What question is asked in the 
problem ? 

What facts are given in the prob- 
lem? 

What process or processes are to 
be used in solving the problem? 

What is a reasonable answer? 

A small amount of drill is neces- 
sary to teach pupils to comprehend 


what is required in problems. Haye 
the pupils read the problem as given 
in the book, and then have them state 
the question only. Have pupils state 
the question in different ways. 

The second step is to find out the 
facts which must be used in work. 
ing the problem. Pupils should be 
given problems containing some facts 
which are not needed in the solution 
because it will help them to select 
the essential ones. This kind of 
training is necessary in order to 
solve the many problems of real life, 

When the question and essential 
facts have been mastered the pu- 
pil should have little difficulty in 
deciding the process to be used. If 
pupils have had practice in formulat- 
ing problems they will be better able 
to decide on the process. 


~-> Making the subject less 
mechanical 


The last step, but not the 
least important, is estimat- 
ing the answers. This prac- 
tice will help to overcome 
the tendency to work me- 
chanically. In many kinds 
of business one is required 
to give a quick estimate as 
to the cost of amount of 
certain things. Pupils can 
be taught to estimate an- 
swers, but it must be done 
gradually. Estimating an- 
swers in decimals is help- 
ful, for many pupils fail to 
realize that a decimal frac- 
tion is a part of a unit just 
as a common fraction is. 

Teachers should consider 
carefully the assignments 
they give. All assignments 
are intended to afford 
growth toward independ- 
ence and _ initiative in 
thought and action. The 
teacher should have a definite and 
satisfactory reason for assigning each 
lesson. This reason is based on the 
teacher’s knowledge of the pupils, 
their interests and needs, and on a 
knowledge of the lesson. 

Among the functions of the assign- 
ment is that of making the pupil feel 
a real need for learning the process. 
It should create such an effect that 
he wants to work the assignment. 
If there are any particular difficul- 
ties to be encountered, the work 
should be started in class, and con- 
tinued until the difficulty is met. 
Then aid may be given by a question 
or a suggestion. Otherwise, the 
study hour may be one of discour- 
aging failure, and the result may be 
a disgust for the subject and dawd- 
ling habits. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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What Business Research Can 
This 


Some problems and hints for secondary 
teachers in answer to this question* 


By James W. Martin 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentucky, 


Part I 


N ALL SECTIONS of the 
| United States extensive devel- 
opments in secondary commercial 
education are occurring. This de- 
velopment, of course, is to be ex- 
pected in cities where there is an 
immediate demand for clerical work- 
ers. And it is actually occurring not 
only in such communities but also in 
small town and rural schools. In 
some cases, commercial work offered 
in schools is well adapted to secure 
the results sought. In other in- 
stances curricular changes are being 
made without any very clearly de- 
fined aim and certainly without any 
considerable effort to adapt the com- 
mercial curriculum to the needs of 
students. 

Many problems are involved. First 
of all, a distinction should be drawn 
between city high school commer- 
cial work, the object of which is to 
prepare students for clerical posi- 
tions in commercial and industrial 
plants, and rural courses designed 
to make boys and girls better farm- 
ers and homemakers. 

In certain respects the city work 
has become standardized. The 
courses in bookkeeping, stenography, 
and typewriting are generally fairly 
well worked out; but the adapta- 
tion to individual ‘students, the coor- 
dination with other parts of the cur- 
riculum, the methods of teaching, 
and the teachers themselves are still 
in a more or less hit-or-miss stage of 
development. 


The suburban situation 


In the case of commercial work in 
the smaller rural schools the situation 
is very much less satisfactory. It 
must be recognized, of course, that 
there are individual teachers who 


have so much ingenuity and person- 

ality that the process goes forward — 

very very profitably to all concerned. But 
~ © Adapted from an address before “the 


Commercial Education Section of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 


Lexington, Ky. 


even these near geniuses often find 
themselves seriously handicapped by 
lack of suitable texts and equipment, 


by the absence of achievement 
norms, and perhaps most seriously 
of all, by the necessity in many cases 
of working out the entire curriculum 
from the beginning. 

Most country schools, which offer 
commercial work, cut the Gordian 
Knot by attempting to give their pu- 
pils the same courses that are of- 
tered in cities. In those rural com- 
munities where a majority of the 
students at graduation go to cities 
this way of meeting the problem 
could perhaps be defended. 

It is not my purpose to attack 
the whole array of problems now, 
but merely to make a few sugges- 
tions concerning one part of one of 
them. 

Perhaps the most significant is 
that of providing good, well-trained 
teachers. 

The biggest part of the training, 
I have no doubt, is the acquiring of 
wisdom, technical skill, and develop- 
ment of personality and professional 
aptitudes. But there can be little 


Library volumes do not always provide 
the materials gained by a contact with 
real situations. 
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doubt that valuable training results 
from the development of ability to 
do research. 

A few cautions are necessary to 
one who engages upon any form of 
research. First of all there is no 
satisfactory substitute for careful, 
personal supervision. If one selects 
for investigation one of the projects 
I suggest—or some other—he will 
do well to place himself under the di- 
rection of some person well equipped 
to direct investigation. In part, such 
aid can be secured by correspond- 
ence. The University of Chicago 
and the University of Kentucky, for 
example, offer many courses by cor- 
respondence. The Bureaus of Busi- 
ness Research at State Universities 
are usually equipped to give consid- 
erable aid, and there are numerous 
other possibilities. 

In the second place, it is usually 
unwise to undertake an investigation 
in a field in which one has previously 
had little or no formal instruction. 
One undertaking a market analysis, . 
for example, should have had at least 
a thorough course in the general 
principles of marketing. He will 
have a much better chance to suc- 
ceed if he has had several additional 
courses, such as accounting, sales- 
manship, and merchandise manage- 
ment. In the third place, most in- 
vestigations which can be conducted 
away from library and direct con- 
tact with university resources must 
necessarily involve the cooperation 
of local business men. 


Historical research 


The first class of projects I sug- 
gest are historical in character. In 
many respects this class is the easiest 
to handle. However, investigation 
of a problem in commercial history 
usually involves the necessity of pre- 
vious training in both history and 
economics. Some problems that can 
be investigated without considerable 
library equipment are: development 
of some particular commercial or 

(Continued on page 24) 
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As reported by 


Boston Forms a Committee 


Cecil B. Atwater, Chairman 


Office Manager, New England District, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., © 


Professor F. G. Nichols, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University, will explain in a general 
way how the public schools of Great- 
er Boston and the business organiza- 
tions into which they send business 
trained boys and girls have planned 
to articulate more smoothly and effi- 
ciently. The first step in this pro- 
ject, of course, was to organize into 
some sort of tangible body which 
even though unofficial could help to 
shape curricula in business training in 
the public schools of Boston. This 
body has been named “The Coopera- 
tive Council on Business Education 
in Metropolitan Boston.” 

The letter to Professor Nichols 
tells the following : 


“In outlining our program it was 
first decided to use existing reports 
and surveys as much as_ possible. 
Where further information is neces- 
sary we have sub-committees who 
will combine their questions in one 
questionnaire so that business con- 
cerns will be approached by each 
committee at the same time. 

“The basis of most of our work 
will be your bulletin ‘A New Con- 
ception of Office Practice.’ We will 
very definitely attempt to put into 
effect the recommendations that we 
believe can be reasonably acted upon 
by an unofficial group such as ours. 

“For the present we have divided 
the program into four problems—the 
training of boys in high school com- 
mercial courses—the training of girls 
in high school commercial courses— 
developing a better means of employ- 
ment contact between high schools 
and business concerns—the study of 
the best opportunities for the super- 
ior graduates, where these opportuni- 
ties lie, what they are, and how to put 
such graduates in a position to se- 
cure them. 

“A committee of three has been 
assigned to study each of these prob- 
lems. These committees will be ex- 
pected, some time in the future, to 
make recommendations to the gen- 
eral committee. The general commit- 
tee has appointed me as chairman; 


Boston, Mass. 


LETTER written by me to H. E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 


is general secretary, and Rufus Stick- 
ney, Boston Clerical School, is the 
member of the executive committee.” 

As an office manager supervising 
the employment of high school grad- 
uates of varying degrees of ability, 
I have asked the question ‘What can 
the office manager do to improve 


Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical School, 
is chairman of the executive affairs. 


aia 


Grace L. Woodward, Waltham High 
School, will investigate the commercial 
training of girls. 


business training?” As chairman of 
this committee I would answer the 
question in the following manner : 


Business has undergone rather 
astonishing changes in the last de- 
cade. Increased use of machines and 
more scientific methods of handling 
office work necessarily de mand 
changes in commercial course train- 
ing in our schools. As we all know, 
business is not static. For this rea- 
son, it is difficult for the public 
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Walter E. Leidner, Boston High School 
of Commerce, will investigate the com- 
mercial training of boys. 


H. E. Cowan, Dedham High School, is 
general secretary of the committee. 


schools to maintain up-to-date cur- 
ricula in their commercial depart- 
ments. 


Business methods in the schools 


In a sense, our companies are man- 
aged by our competitors. Unless we 
seize on improved methods as they 
appear and are proved to be of prac- 
tical value, we fall behind in the race. 
The educators, on the other hand, 
especially those in public school work, 
do not feel the pressure of the ter- 
rific competition under which the 
business men operate. This fact, to- 
gether with the deadening realization 


that salary increases in public schools - 


in most communities are based in a 
large measure on the mere passing 
of time rather than individual pro- 
ficiency, convinces me that the school 
man should be somewhat pardoned 
for not showing the aggressiveness 
and receptiveness to new ideas that 
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Elizabeth Nash, Roxbury Memorial 
High School, will investigate opportuni- 
ties for superior graduates. 


C. H. Fay, Standard Oil Company, will 
report on employers’ needs. 


prevail with the business man. 


The enterprising and enlightened 
commercial course teacher in our 
high schools who wishes to modern- 
ize and bring about improvements in 
his curricula, is confronted with the 
problem of having his plans approved 
by his principal, superintendent and 
school board. If his recommenda- 
tions involve securing modern equip- 
ment, he may have to overcome the 
obstacle of securing appropriations 
from town or city governing boards. 


Making business surveys effective 


Most educators and business men 
who have given consideration to the 
subject agree that there is room for 
much improvement in commercial 
education. Most commercial courses 


are built on the assumption that the 
business office requires but two kinds 
of employees — bookkeepers and 


Business men join with schools 
of Greater Boston in coopera- 


stenographers. Surveys have repeat- 
edly shown that these two lines of 
clerical work represent but a small 
part of the total clerical work done 
in today’s business offices. A read- 
ing of the bulletin published by the 
survey committee headed by Dr. 
Nichols entitled “A New Conception 


Ralph Benedict, Charlestown High 
School, will report on placement con- 
tacts. 


Harold C. Sears, Natick High School, 
will help plan standardized placement 
requirements form sheets. 


of Office Practice” will furnish con-. 


vincing proof that there are numer- 
ous problems inviting study and so- 
lution. The National Office Man- 
agement Association is to be con- 
gratulated on the part it played in 
the production of this valuable treat- 
ise. The survey was a worth-while 
undertaking and the bulletin has been 
used as a text by communities who 
seek to modernize their high school 
courses. 

Improvements resulting from such 
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tive work in Business Education 


movements take place slowly. The 
bulletin brought about a considerable 
amount of discussion and argument, 
followed in the more progressive 
schools by action along the line of 
the recommendations made. In Bos- 
ton educators have conducted sup- 
plementary surveys and have held a 
great many meetings to discuss the 
various controversial subjects, yet I 
believe the sum total of improvement 
has not been as great as those who 
devoted their time to the study had 
reason to believe it would. 

There is no doubt but that both 
educators and business men are will- 
ing and anxious to cooperate. They 
have expressed themselves many 
times as favorable to helping each 
other with their problems, but I am 
convinced that conducting further 
extensive surveys and holding large 
group meetings will have little value 
unless we spend some of our energy 
trying to develop very close contacts 
between individual high schools and 
the employment or office managers 
of business concerns. There is un- 
doubtedly a market for the product , 
of the high schools in the business 
office. By establishing a closer 
acquaintanceship, the educator can 
come to a better realization of the 
needs of the emplover and a better 
understanding of actual business 
methods and requirements, and it is 
inevitable that a school using a sys- 
tem in line with known needs will 
graduate pupils trained to meet those 
needs. 

A conference on this subject was 
held at Harvard University early this 
spring under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Nichols. At the conclusion 
of the meeting he appointed the com- 
mittee I have already named. 

This committee hopes to bring 
about a closer understanding and 
acquaintanceship between heads of 
commercial departments of the high 
schools and office managers and em- 
ployment managers of business con- 
cerns in the district. At its first 
meeting held a few weeks ago, we 
adopted the Harvard bulletin, al- 
ready mentioned, as our guide. The 
four sub-committees were appointed. 
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question of the opportunities for boys 
in business offices and how the 
schools can best train them for suc- 
cessful careers. Another group will 
undertake a similar study of the 
problems of girls who intend to enter 
the business world. A third group 
will endeavor to develop actual con- 
tacts between the high schools and 
business concerns. 

This committee is now at work on 
a standardized reference letter to be 
filled out by the schools for the pur- 
pose of giving placement officers in 
business a more complete knowledge 
than they now receive of the school 
history of candidates for positions. 
The fourth group will make a study 
for the purpose of finding where the 
best opportunities are for the su- 
perior pupils and how they can best 
fii themselves for these exceptional 
positions. 


Aim to unite business and business 
teaching 


We recognize that we are net an 
official body. We have been organ- 
ized but a short time. Our first en- 
deavor will be to establish a friendly 
and cooperative relationship betwcen 
those schools and business concerns 
that show a lively interest in this sub- 
ject. We believe that if a small num- 
ber of progressive schools can make 
clo:e contacts with several business 
offices that show a willingness to be 
helpful, we can make a practical dem- 
onstration of the value of such ef- 
forts, if only on a small scale. The 
broadening of the movement will! 
then follow. I believe the major 
goals of this enterprise can be more 
surely attained by the establishment 
of close and friendly day in and day 
out contacts between schools and 
offices than by the conducting of 
many surveys and the holding of 
many meetings. 

Business should be interested to 
see that the taxes it pays are profita- 
bly expended. The present training 
of ninty per cent of the commercial 
course pupils for positions represent- 
ing but ten percent of the total cler- 
ical positions in business offices is 
not wise spending. I believe all busi- 
ness men themselves should interest 
themselves in this subject by inquir- 
ing into the adequacy of the train- 
ing in their individual communities. 
Their interest and offer of help may 
be the one thing needed to encourage 
a commercial course educator to press 
for modernization of his department. 
He may need the testimony of busi- 
ness before his school board, super- 
intendent, or appropriations board. 
Business can aid him by inviting him 
and his teaching staff to visit its or- 


One of these will study the special- 


ganization to see how a modern office 
is conducted. Business can furnish 
him with specifications of positions 
open for high school graduates, thus 
helping him in his vocational guid- 
ance work. Business can report back 
to him, after employing his candidate, 
as to the adequacy of the training 
given in school. Business can keep 
him advised regarding the use of new 
and modern equipment and of chang- 
es in methods. 

The educator will repay business 
by sending candidates for employ- 
ment who are more correctly pre- 
pared for the various types of work 
done in offices. These candidates 
will have had the benefit of careful 
guidance and advice as to what kind 
of work they are best suited to do, 
and their instruction will have been 
along practical lines. 

My organization, The Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, has estab- 
lished very friendly relations with a 
few high schools in Metropolitan 
Boston and both are working togeth- 


er along cooperative lines. One school 
in particular is training some pupils 
for rather definite positions in the 
office of this company. Our employ. 
ment manager has called on_ this 
school and talked to the commercial 
course pupils in much the same way 
that representatives from the colleges 
talk to college course seniors in high 
schools. 

Another school has applied to us 
for the opportunity to allow one of 
their commercial course teachers to 
work in our office during her vacation 
for the purpose of finding out what 
actually happens in a busy office, 

I hope some time in the future it 
will be possible for our committee to 
report some real accomplishments. 
We can now only tell you of our 
hopes. We intend to work in a quiet 
way along the lines I have indicated. 
We believe we are engaged in a 
worthwhile task and one that may 
well be of value to the schools, the 
business concerns and the commun- 
ity. 


What is the Trend in 


Business Education? 


In the secondary schools clerical education should not 
be confused with general business education 


By H. G. Shields 


School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago 


HE literature and attention paid 

to secondary business education 
have increased considerably during 
the last decade. Typically, secon- 
dary business education has been 
characterized by an abundance of 
technical materials ‘such as short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping. 
Counts’ found that in fifteen senior 
high schools which he studied 30.9 
per cent of the time in the commer- 
cial curriculum was devoted to type- 
writing, 22.9 percent to bookkeep- 
ing and 17 percent to shorthand. 
More recent and detailed studies of 
the content of commercial curricula 
do not result in strikingly different 
findings. 

The technical character of secon- 
dary business education has been 
largely a matter of historical acci- 
dent. Secondary business education 
borrowed its teaching materials and 
even its teaching personnel from the 


private business college. The great 
increase in enrolment in secondary 
business courses has resulted in a 
relative decline in enrolments in 
private business colleges. 

During the period 1910 to 1920 
school administrators established 
commercial departments of the high 
school which have competed success- 
fully with local business colleges. 
The statistics in Table 1, taken from 
figures compiled by the United 
States Office of Education, attest to 
the development of public high- 
school commercial education. 

As a matter of fact, high-school 
commercial education has grown 
more rapidly than high-school en- 
rolment. The data in Table II also 
obtained from United States Office 
of Education, indicate the rapidity of 
the growth of high-school commer- 
cial education. 

During the period 1893 to 1924, 
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1893 1918 1924* 

in one or 

Frere commercial sub 


289,579 188,368 
*Later statistics by courses of study are not 
available 


Comparative Enrolments in High 
Schools and Private Business 
Schools in Commercial Subjects. 


high school enrolment multiplied it- 
self approximately fourteen times, 
whereas the number of high-school 
commercial students increased twen- 
ty-eigh: times, although its present 
increase is probably at decreasing 
rate. 

So much for the general devel- 
opment of high school commercial 
education. Inasmuch as __high- 
school commercial education is at 
present largely clerical in nature, it 
is important to consider the status 
of these occupations. The clerical 
group has increased in considerable 
numbers, whereas, certain occupa- 
tions have remained relatively sta- 
tionary. 

According to the last “Statistical 
Abstract of the United States” 
(1928), in 1910 the total number of 
clerical workers was 1,737,053, of 
whom 1,143,892 were men and 593,- 
224 were women. This group com- 
prised 4.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of people gainfully employed. 
In 1920, the latest census date, the 
total number of clerical workers was 


3,126,541, of which 1,700,425 were 
men and 1,426,116 were women. 
This group comprised 7.5 per cent 
of the total number of persons gain- 
fully employed. It is apparent that 
numerically, at least, the clerical 
workers are a more significant group 
than they were at the turn of the 


TasLe II 
1893 1918 1924 
High-school stu- 
dents ......... 289,274 1,925,473 3,757,466 


High-school com- 
mercial students 15,330 278,275 430,975* 
* Later statistics by courses of study are not 

available. 


Increase in Number of Public 

High-School Students and Public 

Commercial Students for the Years 
1893, 1918 and 1924. 


century. It should also be noted 
that there has been a great increase 
in the number of women who have 
entered clerical occupations. The 
attention paid to management and 
record keeping, research in business 
enterprises, as well as other activi- 
ties, has increased the size of the 
clerical staff. There has been, too, a 
subdivision of task for the clerical 
worker, and specialization has taken 
place here as in other segments of 
industry. 


The shift to high schools 


With the increased need for cler- 
ical workers, school administrators 
sensed a demand for commercial 
work on the secondary level and ac- 
cordingly many high schools, large 
and small, introduced such courses. 
The increase in the public high- 
school enrolment and the relative de- 
cline in the private business school 
enrolment indicates that the present 
source of supply for clerical workers 
has become increasingly the public 
high school instead of the business 
college. 


was 


There are, however, certain lags 
occurring between the school cur- 
ricula and economic considerations, 
and it is the major purpose of this 
article to point to certain develop- 
ments which school administrators 
should consider with respect to com- 
mercial courses. These considera- 
tions come under two main heads, 
namely: (a) real wage studies of 
clerical workers indicate that the 
economic importance of this group 
is relatively declining, and (b) the 
subdivision of tasks of clerical 
workers is carried on to such an ex- 
tent that much clerical training may 
well take place on the job rather 
than at public expense. 

A careful study of the trend of 
real wages in the United States? re- 
veals certain important facts con- 
cerning clerical workers. Table III) 
Using an index of 100 to indicate 
(Continued on page 24) 


TABLE III 


All groups Clerical groups 


100 88 
103 105 
98 108 
102 101 
104 96 
107 99 
ii 79 
128 95 
34 itt 


A comparison of earnings in cleri- 
cal and other classes of work- 
ers based on an index of 100. 


Taste IV 


Men Women 


Mail Clerks 
Order clerks 
Labor-saving machine operators. . 
Junior clerks 


General clerks 17.36 
Ledger clerks .. 22.88 
Payroll clerks 21.12 
20.00 
Senior clerks 24.16 
Head bookkeepers 33.21 


Computed Weekly Salary Paid to 
the Median Man and the 
Median Woman in Cer- 
tain Occupations 


\ 
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Opportunity’s door is open to all types of students—where it will lead depends a great deal on individual ability. 
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Chicago’s Business Students] 


CCAS!IOGNALLY it is well to 

recall that less than forty vears 
ago Chicago was a frontier trading 
post. Its possibilities attracted to it 
those who saw it as a future metrop- 
olis, a business and industrial center. 
And on such occasions as the Health 
and Educational Exposition given on 
May 17-25 by the city’s public 
schools one also realizes that along 
with commerce and industry has 
come also within the half century a 
glowing tribute to the city’s educa- 
tional workers. 

It is obvious that business educa- 
tion in Chicago is keeping apace with 
this swift commercial and industrial 
development. The 100,000 persons 
who visited this exhibit will testify 
to that. 


SALESMANSHIP 
ant. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Those visitors who attended the 
exhibition intent on seeing what the 
public schools were doing to prepare 
young people for business occupa- 
tions found a large section: of the 
exposition devoted to the commercial 
work in the senior and junior: high 
schools. They found a typewriting 
classroom, a typical modern office 
completely equipped with all labor 
saving devices used by business. 
There were bookkeeping machines, 
calculating machines, duplicating and 
dictating machines and exhibits of 
salesmanship under actual working 
conditions. 


From school to business overnight 


And these exhibits were not mere- 
lv display. They represented the re- 
sult of teaching done 
by the commercial de- 
partments in the class- 
room. Yet to all out- 
ward appearances it 
was as if young men 
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and women called “pu- 
pils” had suddenly 
turned business folk. 
It is not often that 
teachers have the op- 
portunity to see their 
brain work taken out 


fide event 


' This sales demonstration was a bona 


of the classroom and projected ona 
stage. Yet this is virtually what the 
commercial exhibits meant to both 
teachers and pupils. Photographs of 
this event bear testimony to this fact, 
Moreover, now that Chicago teachers 
and supervisors have had the experi- 
ence, the rest of the nation’s teachers 
who are engaged in the same work 
should be permitted a glympse at the 
details of these student conimercial 
exhibitions. 

The exhibit space occupied by busi- 
ness education was almost ha!i a city 
block in length. Each branch: of the 
business education department had its 
niche, and in each booth two live 
demonstrations were given daily, and 
by different groups of students. 
Eighteen senior high schools. seven 
junior high schools and one continua- 
tion school were represented. 


Business machines were operated 
with business-like precision 

The typewriting booth was 
equipped with twelve typewriters 
with Dictaphone connections, repre- 
senting the work done by the Dicta- 
phone method in teaching typewriting 
to first, second, and third semester 
classes. 

Office machines of other varieties 
were demonstrated in another booth. 
Three varieties of caleu- 
lating machines and two 
kinds of bookkeeping 
machines constituted this 
equipment. At each ma- 
chine a pupil was present 
to demonstrate what he had learned 
of its operation. 

There was also a model office 
equipped with an electrically driven 
Mimeograph, a Mimeoscope, filing 
cabinet, Comptometer, adding and 
listing machines, bookeeping ma- 
chine, a complete Dictaphone unit 
and two stenographers’ desks ready 
for actual office use. Groups of 
students from 14 senior high 
schools operated this exhibit, trans- 
forming themselves into business 
men and women of the various 


ranks from office boy to manager. 


In salesmanship and advertising 
the business students demonstrated 
their knowledge of personal selling, 
selling by demonstration, direct by 
mail selling, display and other forms 
of advertising. Millinery was the 
item on which the young women of 
the schools tried their ability to sell. 
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Exhibit Their Work 


They used real merchandise and 
equipment. The operation and use of 
wnusual commodities were explained 
by the boys in the demonstration 
dasses. Their articles for sale ranged 
in variety from the new electrically 
operate orange squeezer to the Vic- 
tor Theremin, a unique musical in- 
srument. Railroad, resort, and 
street-car folders made up the ad- 
vertising literature used in class pro- 
ject work shown by advertising 


classes. 
And the activity of the students 


TYPEWRITING CLASS TYPEWRITI 


* 
$ ray, 


who demonstrated to visitors their 
business education was not all of the 
commercial exhibit. There was an 
excellent display of students’ work 
in the various business subjects 
which require purely mental action. 
It can be said that this business edu- 
cation exhibition was merely a dem- 
onstration of skills in business prac- 
tice, yet no one can ignore the fact 
that it is these same skills, guided 
by the individual brain power of the 
student, that will either limit or in- 
crease the industrial and economic 
development of “our business civili- 
zation”. 

_B. J. Knauss, director of commer- 
cial work in Chicago’s high schools, 
and those others who sponsored and 
made possible the exposition, can well 


applaud the results obtained. They 
can look for the reflection of this ex- 
position in the minds of the com- 
munity at large, feeling that they 
have given the citizens of Chicago 
many reasons to be proud of the 
schools, notwithstanding the storms 
and strife which come to a modern 
metropolitan city. 


Business life will draw a large 
number 


In connection with the work done 
by commercial students in Chicago's 
schools it is interesting to note the 
results, of a recent survey made of 
all Chicago senior high school pupils. 

A questionnaire was issued to 
these students for the purpose of 
finding their attitude toward future 
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MODEL OFFICE 


High school students 
conduct demonstrations 
to show what they have 
learned of office and 
business administration 


MODEL OFFICE 


A typical business office force was in 

action at one of the exhibits, while in 

another was demonstrated the type- 
writing classroom. 


vocations for themselves. Some 
8,000 pupils answered, and out of 
this 8,000 it was found that 2,000 
odd intend to enter business as ac- 
countants, stenographers, secretaries, 
statisticians, or translators. Ap- 
proximately 25%. Of the 3,909 
pupils who expected to enter college 
after high school graduation 236 ex- 
pect to pursue a course leading to 
the C. P. A. degree. The students’ 
answers to this questionnaire would 
give the impression that with few 
exceptions, in whatever vocation, the 
tendency is to specialize, be it in ad- 
vertising, agriculture, art, banking, 
brokerage, designing, or nursing. 
Only eight pupils whe planned on a 
college career would consider a gen- 
eral commerce and business admin- 
istration curriculum. 

There is another side of this ex- 
hibit that cannot be seen always from 
the classroom. It is now generally 
recognized that the graduate with a 
specialized knowledge of business 
procedure finds a job awaiting him 
not far outside the school gate. Busi- 
ness is more than ever ready to see 
the efficiency of employing the nov- 
ice. Business men, those in charge 
of personnel direction, are planning 

(Continued on page 30) 
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manrfacturing enterprise; history of 
a newspaper ; history of a trade area; 
history of a navigation or other 
transporting enterprise; history of a 
cooperative society ; history and work 
of a local chamber of commerce; or 
twentieth century changes in the 
character of local drug stores. In 
most such problems, if not all, it will 
be necessary to secure records of 
particular businesses. 

The development of drug stores, 
for example, could be analyzed by 
an examination of files of local news- 
papers to find out the nature of their 
advertising and by a study of their 
records of purchases to ascertain the 
character of inventories. Supple- 
mentary evidence could be secured 
from other sources, including news 
items, records of licenses, old letters 
—-especially letters written to or by 
the drug store owner, and other 
documents. 


Studies in management 


Perhaps the largest and most at- 
tractive group of possible problems 
may be broadly designated as man- 
agerial investigations. This class 
may be regarded as divisible into a 
number of sub-groups. (1) The 
first of the managerial group includes 
accounting and management proper. 
The simplest type of investigation of 
this character, probably, is that 
which inquires into the control mech- 
anism of a single business, say an 
analysis of the accounting system of 
the B Company or a study of the 
standard practice directions used by 
the C Corporation. Included here 
also are such fruitful investigations 
as analyses of expenses in a particu- 
lar class of local businesses, say gro- 
ceries; the accounting system of the 

_ city A; inventory control in a big 
store or factory or a group of sim- 
ilar stores or factories; or the dis- 
tribution of the income of one class 
of enterprises in the local commu- 
nity. 

In selecting such a project it is 
well to have at hand the studies, if 
any. which have been made else- 
where. For example, the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research has 
made studies of the distribution of 
expenses in almost every conceivable 
class of business. Anyone who de- 
sires to study the expenses of plumb- 
ers’ supplies, therefore, should first 
acquaint himself with the work of 
the Harvard Bureau. Should men’s 
clothing be selected, the student 
would want to become acquainted 
with the publications of the North- 
western University Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. Indeed the plan of 
a possible local study is often defi- 


A management problem may take in the four units of a distinctive 
manufacturing activity. 


nitely shown in such volumes, and 
any of them can be had at nominal 
cost. 

A second division under manage- 
ment includes budget studies of vari- 
ous classes. The simplest and in 
some respects the most fundamental 
are family budget studies. These 
involve the definite cooperation of a 
considerable number of families of 
one or more classes. They should be 
undertaken only by one who has re- 
ceived definite preliminary training. 
City budgets provide excellent sub- 
ject-matter for careful investigation, 
but the results are valuable for pub- 
lic rather than for private gain. 
Such a study may involve compari- 
son of a number of cities of one 
class or a critical examination of 
the situation in only one. The stu- 
dent should previously have had 


courses in city administration and 
public finance. 

Finally, budget studies may in- 
volve the management of a particu- 
lar manufacturing plant, a commer- 
cial enterprise, or a group of either, 
Such a study should be undertaken 
only with the cordial cooperation of 
the business or businesses involved 
and only after careful commercial 
training which includes two or three 
years of accounting. The investi- 
gator should have in his possesion 
three or four good books on bud- 
geting practice. This is one of the 
most interesting types of managerial 
problems, but it is suitable only for 
the relatively mature man or woman. 

In his second article appearing in 
the August issue Mr. Martin will 
take up a class of projects which deal 
with research in marketing problems. 


What Is the Trend In Business Education? 


(Continued from page 21) 


the real earnings of the average of 
the period 1890 to 1900, the com- 
parison of clerical and other work- 
ers may be made from data supplied 
the writer by Aaron Director, of 
Professor Douglas’s research staff. 
In interpreting these indexes, it 
must be noted that the gap between 
the clerical group and the other 
groups has been considerably re- 
duced. In the earlier period, be- 
tween 1890 and 1900, the clerical 
worker was engaged in work not 
highly mechanized; the typewriter 
and the adding machine, for exam- 
ple, were not commonly used. Spe- 
cialization and division of labor has 
taken place in these occupations, and 
the work in many cases has been 
changed from the status of a semi- 


profession to that of a routine 
worker. 

Professor Douglas’s data concern- 
ing the relative change in the status 
of clerical workers may be supple- 
mented by a recent study of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
Table IV is quoted, by permission, 
from their recent study. 

In combining these occupations, 
the approximate clerical salary aver- 
age appears to be close to $25 a 
week, which is slightly less than the 
average weekly earnings of manual 
workers, which according to anoth- 
er study of the National Industrial 
Conference Board in 1926 was 
$27.27. No doubt the increased 


(Continued on page 28) 
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equals 


and learn is 
the new order of the day in 
typewriting instruction. The 
eyes plus the ears have success- 
fully trumped the old system of 
eye-taxing, nerve-straining 
“visual” training. 

Since the adoption of the 
Miller-Dictaphone System of 
typewriting instruction by many 
of our large, progressive busi- 
ness and public schools, teach- 
ers point out efficiency increases 
ranging from fifty to sixty-five per cent. 


Two routes to the mind instead of one is the 
reason. Complete attention given by the 
student to his work via the two major 
senses of receptivity—eyes, and ears! 
Visual instruction from a regulation text- 
book is advanced a degree further in this 
modern instruction method. ‘Voiced” in- 


Department of Education 


DICTAPHONE SALES 
206 GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK, N. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers 


struction through the use of a 
permanent set of practice rec- 
ords “played” on reproducing 
Dictaphones provides the stu- 
dent now with direct dictation 
at scientifically correct speeds. 
Multiple-tube “hook-ups” 
serve literally as individual 
instructors, covering dictation 
speeds from five to sixty words 
a minute. 

Receptivity, the essential factor 
in all phases of education, 
scores perfect student “contact” in this new 
and widely used visual-auditory union of 
typewriting instruction. Receptivity with a 
one hundred per cent total average! 


Write us that you are interested and we 
will gladly furnish you with complete de- 
tailed information regarding this course. 
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AST MONTH IN an article 

that described the meaning of 
the terms Economics and Econom- 
ists we promised to trace the rela- 
tionship that now exists between 
Economists, and business or com- 
munity leaders. Perhaps the easiest 
possible demonstration of this mod- 
ern rapport will be a selection of 
a few of the oustanding immediate 
national problems and a suggestion 
of the material possessed by Econ- 
omists that might furnish aid in 
solving the problems. 

Our optimistic countrynren do 
not like to admit that the nation is 
suffering a business depression, but 
nearly everyone knows that we are 
undergoing a recession from the top 
pace of prosperity in vogue until the 
beginning of last summer. The spe- 
cialist in Economic History could 
tell us that such recessions more or 
less severe have accompanied the 
progress of the evolution of the 
factory system. tle would remind 
us that under the older, simpler or- 
ganization of manufacturing few 
things were made in advance of a 
direct order from a consumer and 
the area of customer relations was 
local. Hence widespread business 
depression was unlikely. 

With the growth of the factory 
system in which goods were made in 
advance of orders for unknown 
widespread consumers, it was easy 
for production to be at variance with 
consumption. So a_ fundamental 
cause of recurrent business depres- 
sions is the separation of producers 
and consumers. Groups of Econ- 
omists who have studied this cyclical 
feature of modern business have 
found other causes of business cycles, 
among which are the capitalistic na- 
ture of production, speculation, in- 
elasticity of credit and money, and 


of economics. 


By Malcolm Keir 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


the psychology of the business men. 

Although the Economists as yet 
have advanced no guaranteed rem- 
edy, their diagnosis of the disease 
has suggested several alleviations. 
First, they insist on getting more 
tacts about business in order to gain 
a more accurate estimate of consump- 
tion and the goods in process of pro- 
duction. Next, the Economists ad- 
vocate authoritative control of mon- 
ey, credit, and speculation, and their 
views on this matter have been ac- 
cepted and put into practice in the 
Federal Reserve System. To influ- 
ence business psychology, the Econ- 
omists have recommended the use of 
lessons learned about the effective- 
ness of propaganda. President 
Hoover’s actions last winter in ref- 
erence to the latest recession had a 
psychological basis. Finally, Econ- 
omists have developed methods of 
forecasting, on the theory that fore- 
warned is forearmed. While the 
cycle has not been eliminated the 
severity of its shocks have been re- 
duced and its period of suffering 
shortened. 


Employers must understand 
economic principles 


Allied to the business cycle is an- 
other of our present great problems, 
that of unemployment, one of whose 
chief causes is the business cycle it- 
self. Economists who have studied 
unemployment say, however, that 
there are other causes of unemploy- 
ment and mention the seasonal char- 
acter of many businesses, rapid 
changes in industries including 
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Decisions relating to the conduct of 
commerce and transportation are 
largely based on an understanding 


(Illustraticn courtesy Nation’s Business) 


Business Can 


This subject becomes a live factor 
in the affairs of business 
administrators 


sweeping sudden improvements in 
machinery, uncertainty and _hesita- 
tion relative to the impact of certain 
proposed legislation, war, flood, fire, 
and earthquake. Unemployment is 
serious not alone because of the 
losses it incurs—losses of savings, 
earnings, skill, morale, ‘“‘bad debts,” 
and bankruptcies—but for the an- 
guish it brings to millions of human 
beings when the problem is acute and 
for the constant fear of such an- 
guish even when there is no imme- 
diate likelihood of it. 
Having ascertained the roots of 
unemployment the Economists sug- 
gest remedies. Whatever they ad- 
vise to reduce the severity of the 
business cycle indirectly relieves un- 
employment. For seasonal unem- 
ployment individual Economists have 
assisted particular employers in find- 
ing ways of regularizing the normal 
production, and when that is inade- 
quate have proposed substitute pro- 
duction for the seasonal drought. 
Economists too have drawn plans for 
whole industries whereby the sea- 
sonal characteristics are minimized. 
Economists also favor methods of 
securing accurate timely public data 
about employment, and they are try- 
ing to convince certain recalcitrant 
employers that a comprehensive fed- 
eral state and local system of pub- 
lic employment  offices—the labor 
market is the most disorganized of 
any of our important commodities— 
will lessen unemployment in times of 
distress and better apportion labor 
at all times. Finally, Economists are 
conversant with the schemes for in- 
suring against unemployment and 
are ready to advise either an industry 
or a legislative body as to the rela- 
tive merits of different methods of 
unemployment insurance. 
Another contemporary national 
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The products of our natural re- 
sources are converted into economic 
factors for business reasons. 


(llistraticn courtesy Nation’s Business) 


Apply 


This article makes 


think of business situations 
in terms of economics 


problem still unsettled when this was 
written is the tariff. The latest Con- 
gress struggled with a tariff measure 
through a special and irregular ses- 
sion. Economists have struggled 
with the American public over the 
subject of a tariff at least since the 
Civil War when extraordinarily high 
tariffs began in this country. To an 
Economist, there are four more or 
less potent justifications for a tariff; 
one is as a source of governmental 
revenue; another is the protection of 
industries whose commodities are 
vital to the public and might be 
lacking from a foreign source in 
time of war, and a third, as a pro- 
tection to infant industries which 
eventually would be economically de- 
sirable for a nation but which easily 
could be overthrown by foreign com- 
petition in the costly experimental 
incipient stage. Finally, by support- 
ing manufactures by a tariff and then 
exporting finished manufactures, a 
nation could conserve its basic re- 
sources. 


Some reasons for free international 
trade 


Since most Economists are free 
traders they point out the limitations 
in these justifications. They say that 
the tariff revenue is fluctuating and 
unpredictable and that the attempt 
to collect revenue discourages the im- 
ports upon which the tax is levied; 
and that income taxes are preferable 
to tariffs. Secondly, war is not only 
in process of reduction as a risk but 
even in the event of war there are 
few commodities that have no worthy 
substitute procurable in time of 
armed conflict. Tariffs, too, may 
create international friction which 
may be a cause of war. As to in- 
fant industries, most of our manu- 


it easy to 


facturers have long since passed their 
suckling stage, and, lastly, protected 
industries exhaust natural resources 
just as rapidly as exporting the re- 
sources themselves. 

In positive argument for free trade 
the Economist rests his case upon 
the advantages of specialization. 
That is, he advocates letting each 
region and nation specialize in the 
commodities it can produce at the 
least comparative cost. Yet the 
Economist recognizes that the United 
States now would suffer from a sud- 
den drastic shift toward free trade 
policy and so advises a gradual long 
term lessening of duties looking to- 
ward eventual free trade. Business 
men, particularly those interested in 
exports, see the economic truism that 
nations cannot buy if they .cannot 
sell and that goods must be ex- 
changed for goods. These business 
men are turning to the Economists 
for support in an effort to modify 
the traditional American tariff policy. 

While politicians and many editors 
fear to touch the subject of prohi- 
bition, it ranks among the foremost 
national problems so we may glance 
at some of the economic aspects of 
this topic privately discussed every- 
where as to its health, moral, and 
legal aspects. 

The legal ban put upon the liquor 
business suddenly called for an ex- 
tensive reallocation of capital; for 
the investments in both the manu- 
facture and distribution of liquor had 
to find new employment. Thus some 
distilleries turned to the manufac- 
ture of cereal foods, while many bars 
were converted into restaurants, 
breweries became makers of soft 
drinks, and beer gardens sold soda 
water. Other liquor properties be- 
came warehouses and cold storage 
plants. 
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This shifting of capital disturbed 
the economic balance of every activ- 
ity invaded by the released capital. 
Agriculture also felt the impact of 
the law, because many farmers had 
used land, labor and capital in grow- 
ing corn, hops, and other farm in- 


gredients of alcoholic beverages. 
The closing of the liquor industry as 
a farm product market caused a re- 
vision of many a farm production 
plan. On the other hand, a propor- 
tion of the money formerly spent on 
liquor was turned into other channels 
of consumption or into some form of 
savings. All of the industries that 
catered to the wage earner’s needs 
or desires shared more or less in 
the demands arising from the funds 
formerly spent on liquor. 

In so far as the expenditures once ' 
made for liquor helped to swell the 
accounts of savings banks, insurance 
companies, postal savings, and build- 
ing and loan associations, more cap- 
ital was made available for invest- 
ment in productive enterprises. De- 
mands for real estate and house 
property also increased as a result of 
savings. Prohibition had the effect 
on labor of fewer lost days and 
“Blue Mondays,” a reduction of ac- 
cidents, and a maintenance of steady 
physical “form” felt in earnings. 
Thus the legal closing of a large in- 
dustry sent economic waves or rip- 
ples in all directions lapping at all 
other economic activities. 

Econimists in evaluating “the 
noble experiment” and ignoring the 
hygienic, moral and legal aspects 
are nearly all in accord in assuring 
the nation that the economic benefits 
of prohibition probably outweigh the 
economic damage in the sudden legal 
destruction of a large industry. 
Business men stand very close to 

(Continued on page 31) 
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(Continued from page 24) 
supply, due to opportunity for train- 
ing at public expense, of clerical 
workers has tended to reduce the 
relative price of such services. 

With the declining relative im- 
portance of the clerical group, grave 
doubts may be cast as to the wis- 
dom of the purely clerical training 
which now dominates the high- 
school commercial curriculum. It 
has been frequently maintained that 
business education on the high- 
school level leads to economic inde- 
pendence, and yet no real proof for 
such statements is available. A re- 
cent study of the high-school grad- 
uates in three Chicago high schools* 
indicated that the median wage paid 
to graduates of the four-year gen- 
eral course was slightly higher than 
to graduates of the commercial 
course. The number of students 
involved in this study was not suf- 
ficient to warrant anything but tenta- 
tive conclusions, but there is no evi- 
dence that high-school commercial 
training increased earning power. 
The clerical type of commercial 


Some 
in Business Law 


education has, of course, certain 
“other aspects, and a defense for cer- 
tain phases of it may be made on a 
non-vocational basis. Typewriting 
as a personal skill, for example, is a 
useful art. However, the work in 
the typical high school is not taught 
from the standpoint of personal 
uses of these techniques but rather 
from the vocational point of view. 
Economic considerations in the 
case of business education of the 
non-clerical type can not easily be 
measured upon the basis of an in- 
crease or decrease of real wages. 
The type of business which orients 
the student in business relationships 
has a place in any general organiza- 
tion of education. This, however, 
must be carefully differentiated 
from the present technique type of 
commercial education which stresses 
clerical training with vocational 
aims. The writer knows of no 
quantitative method of measuring 
the economic effects of the general 
type of business education, since it 
affects all wage groups in varying 
degrees. The only economic de- 


Big Jobs Ahead 


fense which may be made for com. 
mercial education, or for any voca- 
tional education, is that it increases 
the national income, 7. e., it maxi- 
mizes the nation’s productivity. If 
the economists’ contention that the 
best way to increase the national 
income is to encourage and train 
persons to go into the best-paid oc- 
cupations is true, it is fallacious to 
train persons for occupations in 
which real wages are relatively de- 
clining. One may as well encour- 
age investments in decadent indus- 
tries. 

Summarizing, the writer would 


emphasize: no_adequate 
nomic roof is ay 
_that_— rical_ “education incre ses 
earning power ; (b) clerical rene 
tion should not be confused with} 
general business education. 


1. G. S. Counts, The Senior High School Cur- 
riculum, (University of Chicago Press, 1926) 
pp. 94- 95. 

2. Paul H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United 
1930) 1899-1929, (The Pollack Foundation, 

National Industrial Conference Board, Cler- 
ical Studies in the United States, 1926,” p. 30, 

4. Ann Davis, “High School—One Year After,” 
ee bulletin of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Chicago Public Schools, 1928. 


By Charles Newton Hulvey 


University of Virginia, University, Va. 


ome proposed objectives for 

teachers of this subject in 
collegiate schools of business 
and in the Association of Busi- 
ness Law Instructors 


HE objectives of the business law 

teacher and the objectives of the 
Association of Instructors of Law in 
Collegiate Schools of Business are so 
closely related that the writer is 
tempted to merge the one into the 
other. 

Commercial law teaching is not 
merely an end in itselfi—the teacher 
of commercial law should have as his 
objective the problem of analyzing 
all classes of commercial transactions 


with the aim of clarifying pending 
questions which are now largely a 
matter of chance opinion and of an 
uncertain public policy. 

To illustrate. The teaching of in- 
surance as an element of commercial 
law and of general constructual law 
needs to be improved so that there 
may be brought about more uniform 
conceptions of the economic and so- 
cial aspects of the insurance idea and 
thus lead to more uniformity in in- 


surance legislation regarding equi- 
table taxation, expert codification, 
and a more general uniformity of 
opinion regarding the various eco- 
nomic and social interests so close- 
ly tied up with i: surance. In other 
words, I believe that insurance is a 
branch of social science and econom- 
ics, an important branch of com- 
mon and statutory law, and a field 
for historical and technical research. 

The teacher of commercial law 
should not be content with accepting 
law as a static condition of affairs, 
and have as his sole aim the dissem- 
ination of the rules found in the de- 
cided cases and in statutes, but he 
should appreciate the fact that the 
law (courts, rules of procedure, and 
principles of law) exists for the 
purpose of rendering equitable deci- 
sions for the benefit of a dynamic 
society. The umpire should know 
(Continued on second page follow- 
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Suggestions for 


Thompson’s Business Arithmetic 

The content of this new text has been built around the plan of 
giving the pupil, who works with it, an experience background. 
It is the sort of background which will carry over and be in- 
valuable to him in after life, in whatever economic, industrial, 
or social contacts he chances to make. List $1.60 


R. F. Webb, the originator of a well-known method of touch 
typing, has now prepared an entirely separate work, known as 
Webb's Simplified Touch Typewriting—Intensive Course. This 
work is intended for those schools requiring an intensive course, 
while at the same time meeting all necessary requirements for 
a complete study and practice of Typewriting and Business 


Practice. 


Drills in Arithmetic Fundamentals 
These Drills in the fundamentals of business arithmetic are 
available in convenient pad form and provide adequate material 
for a complete course in Rapid Calculation. The plan is such 
that you can easily check the answers, and you need check but 


one or two to determine whether the pupil has grasped the 
principle. List $0.48 


WEBB’S NEW INTENSIVE COURSE 


TYPEWRITING 


Prentice-Hall, ine. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 0. Y. 


Business Classes 


Gilmartin’s Business Speller 

A new kind of Business Speller which, in addition to serving as 
a spelling-text, is most helpful from the standpoint of vocabu- 
lary-building and English composition. Gives definitions and 
practice work on synonymns and antonymns. Tests follow con- 
clusion of each chapter. List $0.48 


Schools having for their objective training for the job, will be 
especially interested in this Course. As a preliminary step in 
the preparation of material, Mr. Webb organized a force of 
trained men to assist him in conducting a careful survey and 
study of the actual requirements of business. The cooperation 
of executives in various lines of business was enlisted. The 
Course is practical and up-to-date. 


English Elements and Principles 
Adapted to the needs of the practical student and deals with 
those basic elements and principles of good English which the 
usages of modern business demand. With this book, the student 
can build a solid foundation; he can learn to express himself with 
fundamental correctness; and he can get a thorough training in 
the writing of business letters. List $1.40 


Pupils and Teachers 
Prefer 


PEERLESS KEYS 


Because they are more accurate, more comforta- 
ble, less fatiguing and easier to type with, pupils 
prefer Peerless Rubber Typewriter Keys. 


Because pupils acquire correct touch more quick- 
ly, take more interest in their work, teachers 


prefer Peerless Keys. 


Peerless Rubber Typewriter Keys make it easier 
for your pupils to learn—easier for you to teach, 


Write for Special School prices now. We'll send 
samples, too, if you wish. 


EERLESS 


KEY CO.. Inc. 


176 Fulton St. New York City 
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Good ink... 
Good paste 


. . . 2 business essentials 


Carelessness in one purchase of ink may 
render the most valuable papers worthless. 
That is why so many business schools now 
use and recommend Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid, “The ink that never fades.” 
Business educators also appreciate the supe- 
rior economy and efficiency of Sanford’s 
Library Paste, the quick- 
sticking paste in the 
water-well jar. 


LEBRARY PASTE 

PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 


Also manufacturers of 
Sanford’s Liqui-Stick, 
Sanford’s Ink Eraser, 
Solvene,ete. . « 
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the game as well as the rules thereof, 
and if he be an ambitious umpire he 
will seek to revise the rules in the in- 
terest of the game. 


It seems to me that the teacher of 
commercial law has a better oppor- 
tunity and more incentive to act the 
part of a pioneer than does the teach- 
er of law in our law schools. He 
does not and can not make lawyers 
of his students, but he can explain 
to them the functions of law and in- 
spire in them a desire to understand 
more of the interactions of the vari- 
ous branches of the social sciences. 

It is not my purpose to imply that 
we, as teachers of law in Schools of 
Commerce, should undertake to work 
out all these matters annually with 
our students, but I do mean that we 
should take advantage of every avail- 
able opportunitly to add more to our 
store of knowledge regarding the 
various organizations of commercial 
activities and thus reflect in our 
teaching a more sympathetic under- 
standing of those principles which 
are inherent in a_ well-organized 
society. 

At the present day, legislation is 
needed regarding retirement funds 
for superannuated employees, work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ 
liability, automobile liability and 
safety, and court procedure in the 
interest of commerce. Many plans 
and suggestions are being offered in 
the form of suggested law. Do we 
make sufficient effort to analyze the 
fundamental principles underlying 
the proper solution of the problems ? 
Such activities seem to me to be the 
legitimate reason for the existence 
of our association, and the future 
development of our departments will 
depend to a great extent upon the 
degree of success we have in attain- 
ing these objectives. 


To find definite aims 


“Some Objectives of the Associa- 
tion of Instructors in Law in Col- 
legiate Schools of Business” was a 
subject suggested for discussion a 
year ago after the association’s meet- 
ing at Chicago. At that time it oc- 
curred to some of us that we might 
well outline, with advantage to all 
members, some definite aims whose 
attainment may well be within our 
reach. The efforts of our associa- 
tion would then be felt in a more 
realistic manner. It would seem at 
the present time that we do have 
definite objectives and that they are 
being realized in a manner that needs 
no additional impetus. 

“Status of Business Law in Col- 
legiate Schools of Business,” a statis- 
tical investigation done so well by 


Professor Wolaner, is an essential 
to the proper guidance of the Asso- 
ciation’s further efforts to benefit its 
members. Standards are set, based 
upon actual facts; defects are clearly 
made apparent; the picture is spread 
before us and stands as a challenge 
to our further efforts toward the ad- 
vancement of our cause. 

If our profession is to be one of 
the importance we hope it is, we must 
have some ideals of our own regard- 
ing the qualification of business law 
teachers. We must set the standard 
and strive to have our members qual- 
ify so as to be of real worth and 
credit to our fraternity. 


A job unto itself 


Business law teachers must not be 
thought of by the laity as jack-leg 
lawyers who need outside jobs to en- 
able them to make ends meet, or of 
worn-out lawyers who can no longer 
make a go of it at the bar and 
who turn to the teaching profession 
as to an easy berth. On the other 
hand, the position of teacher of busi- 
ness law should not be considered as 
a stepping stone to a position as pro- 
fessor of law in a professional law 
school. We should regard our posi- 
tions as equivalent in every respect 
to those of other professors in any 
other department of the University. 
We should make it one of the aims 
of this association to point out to 
members ways and means of making 
our services of more oustanding and 
recognized value to the business and 
social world. 


In order to do this to best advan- 
tage we must fully realize the rela- 
tion of business law to the social sci- 
ences. The business law teacher 
must have definite knowledge of the 
principles of economics, sociology, 
and of business practices. 

How can our association aid in this 
general program? We were glad to 
see on our recent program the sub- 
ject “Current Research in Law in the 
United States” discussed by a busi- 
ness man. Research in business law, 
to my mind, is an obligation of the 
teacher of commercial law. Each 
such teacher in a collegiate school of 
business should have a line of special- 
ization in some phase of business law 
concerning which he should know as 
much as any other living person. 
He should be an authority on some- 
thing of current business interest if 
nothing more than the building code 
of Tompkins’ Corner. Our associa- 
tion should encourage this by inquir- 
ing of business men the legal prob- 
lems which confront them and by 
furnishing our members with a list 
of such subjects. 


By thus keeping in touch with bys. 

ness, we as teachers will find thg 
our efforts are being duly rewarde 
ii the service rendered and our ge. 
vices will be sought by business, 

Just a few weeks ago our Dean oj 
Engineering said to me that he wa 
thinking of putting in a course jy 
Aeronautical Engineering and aske( 
me to outline for him the Proper 
topics regarding the law pertaining 
to air transportation, etc. That wa 
a proper request to be made by a 
engineer of a teacher of business lay. 
Although not a specialist on the laws 
of the air I should be able to fini 
some member of our association who 
has made that his line of specializa. 
tion and to whom I could turn for 
expert advice. It does not occur to 
me that I am setting our aims to 
high when I say that the association 
should promote a scheme of busines 
law research into problems of cur- 
rent interest, and furnish a clearing 
house for specialized information 
along these lines. 

Some of our teachers are now fo- 
lowing this method of making their 
departments useful. There are men 
in our profession who are outstand- 
ing authorities in important phases 
of commerce and business—we need 
a clearing house for the dissemina- 
tion of this knowledge. 

Our association has done as much 
as could be expected of a young, 
unpretentious organization. If we 
are to become of more service, how- 
ever, we will have to take our jobs 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Chicago’s Students 
Exhibit Work 


(Continued from page 23) 


their schedules of employment to in- 
clude certain definite classifications. 
Among the visitors who attended this 
exposition were those who came to 
watch the ability of the students and 
the types of work they had been pre- 
pared to do once they joined the 
ranks of business. It is here that 
the placement factor enters, and tt 
deserves a rightful place in such an 
exposition. 

Business knows what it needs and 
wants, and it seems good business on 
the part of the schools to advertise 
their products by means of the prac- 
tical demonstration exhibit. One 
can easily see where the commercial 
departments of schools and colleges 
have a decided advantage in_ this. 
Business can see by actual work an 
practical demonstration what such 
training has accomplished. 
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Business Can Apply Economics 


Economists in viewing the economics 
of prohibition. 

This superficial glance at only four 
of the contemporary national prob- 
lems indicates a place for Economics 
and Economists. The National Eco- 
nomic League, which despite its 
name numbers among its members 
far more business executives and 
public officers than professional 
Economists, recently published a list 
of important national problems. Ex- 
cept for those that dealt with the 
law and the courts, nearly all the 
others called for a knowledge of 
Economics and the advice of Econo- 
mists. 

It is significant that one of the 
most trusted non-profit fact finding 
organizations in this country is the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
sarch. For pressing home the point 
of this article—that business men and 
public officers more than ever before 
lean upon Economists—it is illumi- 
nating that the financial backers of 
the National Bureau of Economic 


(Continued from page 27) 


Research are primarily drawn from 
the ranks of successful business men. 
And their motive is not benevolence. 

The national organization that 
unites the professional Economists is 
the American Economics <Associa- 
tion. The papers read at the annual 
meeting of this body are published, 
and the Association also issues a 
journal at intervals during the year. 
This periodical contains matter de- 
signed to be of interest to the pro- 
fessional Economists. Yet—and this 
is a matter to be considered—many 
business men all over the nation read 
the convention proceedings and study 
the articles published in the journal. 
The next step, already taken by 
scores of businesses, is to add an 
Economist as an adviser on the staff 
of the enterprise. 

So Economists are not only related 
to business, they are in business. 
This does not seem strange to those 
who know that the first Economist 
—Adam Smith—was a public officer 


and that the second—Ricardo—was 
a retired successful business man. 
That business men and Economists 
after a century still may be inter- 
changeable is suggested by the an- 
nouncement made in April that a re- 
tiring vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is to become a Professor of Econom- 
ics at Dartmouth College. 

At the annual convention of the 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers recently held in Bos- 
ton one of the most important 
speeches was made by Henry P. 
Kendall, a cotton manufacturer with 
mills in six states. The whole ot 
Mr. Kendall’s speech such 
straight economics that it might have 
been delivered in any university class 
room. In fact, Mr. Kendall has de- 
livered it in substance in just that 
collegiate environment. Economics 
and Business like the colonel’s wife 
and the serving maid are “sisters 
under the skin.” 


Keeping Up With Teachers 


Associations 


ARGE enough in at- 

tendance to make the 
sessions interesting, yet 
small enough for everyone to 
meet each other, is tne brief 
and direct account coming 
from the Twenty-Fifth An- 
nual Convention of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. This meeting 
had all the enthusiasm and 
good fellowship which has 
always characterized the 
conventions of the Central 
association, when it met on 
this last occasion at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb., 
in a three-day session. 

The managers of private 
schools were given the whole 
first day of the convention 
for a plenary session at 
which the executive prob- 
lems of the private school 
were brought into the fore- 
ground. Then came _ the 
teachers meeting and_ the 
more detailed problems of 
instruction and methods. As 


tion. 


H. E. Barnes, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, 
Colo., read one of the ovtstanding vapers at the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association Conven- 


He is now president of the association. 


a whole the convention was 
attended by one of the most 
active groups that has ever 
attended a meeting of the 
Central association. The 
teachers and proprietors 
seemed pleased with the 
program, and especially 
with the fine spirit of friend- 
ship which pervaded the en- 
tire convention. 

The importance of coop- 
eration and good will on the 
part of managers was the 
subject of the keynote 
speech by R. H. Beck, of 
Brown's Business College, 
Davenport, Iowa. W. R. 
Hamilton, president of the 
association, had chosen the 
subject “Soliciting” and his 
views carried the confession 
that he saw no improvement 
in the present methods un- 
less private school propri- 
etors could be made to see 
that over-enthusiastic , solici- 
tation did not always work 
to an advantage of all 
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concerned. He expressed the belief 
that if solicitors could be put on a 
straight salary basis rather than on 
a commission, and that if they would 
refrain from signing contracts and 
collecting money in the field, a large 
part of the bad effects of soliciting 
would be removed. 

W. A. Robbins, of the Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr., 
read a paper on “What is really 
fundamental in the school business”. 
His greatest emphasis was placed on 
the responsibility of the private 
school proprietors to the students. 
Bruce F. Gates, of Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, in a discussion on 
teachers’ standards, advocated the 
constant raising of these standards, 
and he prophesied that the time is 
coming when the proprietors of pri- 
vate commercial schools will have to 
look more closely to the educational 
qualifications of their teachers. He 
urged his colleagues to employ better 
teachers, pay better salaries, and 
wherever possible get competent 
teachers who have college degrees. 

The managers were addressed by 
others on the general subject of cur- 
ricula. J. W. Baker, of the South 
Western Publishing Co., contributed 
his views on business education and 
its standing .in the field of general 
education. He believes that the 
private business school is keeping 
pace with the public schools in cur- 
ricula, and that as a group these 
schools are supplying business with 
the personnel it needs. 

“The Proper Content of a Well- 
Rounded Business Course’, discussed 
by W. H. McDaniel of the Fort 
Dodge Business College, and others, 
eliciting information on the trends of 
private school instruction and curric- 
ulum. V. M. Boyles, of Boyles Col- 
lege, Omaha, Nebr., led an exchange 
of ideas on promotion methods. 


Popular subjects claimed attention 


Among the topics in which teach- 
ers seemed the most interested were: 
“The International Congress for 
Commercial Education At Amster- 
dam’”—this was a. report given by 
Clay Slinker, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education in the Des Moines 
Public Schools; “New Methods of 
Acquiring Shorthand Skill” (based 
on the new Gregg Manual) ; “Train- 
ing For Greater Accuracy In Short- 
hand” ; “Vocabulary Building” ; “Of- 
fice Practice’; “The First Year in 
Bookkeeping” —advocating the im- 
portance of teaching theory to be- 
ginning students before giving them 
sets to work with; “Curriculum Mak- 
ing’; “How To Build A Stenotype 
Department”; “Factors That Make 
For Success In Stenotypy”. 


In the final and business session 
of the convention H. E. Barnes, of 
the Barnes Commercial School, Den- 
ver, Colo., was elected president. 
His paper, ‘New Trends In Busi- 
ness,” read just before the business 
session, was considered by many 
members as one of the outstanding 


contributions to the entire conyep. 
tion. 

The other officers for the eng). 
ing year are: S. E. Ruley, Platt-Garj 
jusiness College, vice-president: 
Mrs. Nellie M. Poe, Gates Colleg 
secretary; W. F. Bryant, 
School of Commerce, treasurer, 


Business E\ducators Meet at 
Columbus Convention 


ROM the program plans of 
the Department of Business 

Education sessions at the N. E. 
A. Convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, this month, one can gain 
an idea of the trend business 
education is taking. A closer 
relationship between business 
and business education depart- 
ments in all types of schools is 
forecast by the nature of the 
subjects discussed and the pre- 
liminary work of the speakers 
who will address the sessions. 

President, J. L. Harman of 
the Business Education depart- 
ment has gathered a great deal 
of his material from the ranks of 
business and from those educat- 
ors who are definitely aligned 
with the policy of close co-oper- 
ation with business. 

Speakers at this session include W. 
J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; C. W. Reeder of the College 
of Commerce and Administration at 
the Ohio State University; J. O. 
McKinsey of the University of Chi- 
cago; E. M. Hull of Banks College, 
Philadelphia; Cameron Beck, direc- 
tor of the personnel department of 
the New York Stock Exchange; 
Mrs. Margaret Ely of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; B. Frank 
Kyker, director of the department of 
business at Berea College, Berea, 
Ky.; I. R. Garbutt, Director of Com- 
mercial Education at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Miss Helen Reynolds of the 
School of Commerce, Ohio Univer- 
sity; M. E. Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; 
Jacob B. Taylor, of the department 
of accounting at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Reports for those who did not 
attend 


The news and views of these peo- 
ple will appear in abstract form in 
the August issue. These reports will 


The Business Education Department 
elects Miss Helen Reynolds president. 


be culled from such discussions as 
“Personnel Problems Business 
Education”; ‘The Interlocking of 
Business and Business Education”; 
“Educational Standards for Private 
Business Schools”; ‘The Need of 
Closer Relations Between  Bus- 
iness and the Schools” ; ‘Developing 
a Practical Office Practice Depart- 
nient”; “Evaluating Business Educa- 
tion by Business”; “Typewriting—A 
Subject to be Taught”; “New 
Trends in Commercial Teacher 
Training’; “New Technical Ap- 
proaches to Training for Business.” 

A great deal of research has gone 
into these topics and the articulation 
of business and business teaching 
may quite possibly receive a more 
forceful impetus thereby. 

At the conclusion of these sessions 
Miss Helen Reynolds, School of 
Commerce, Ohio University, was 
elected president of the business edu- 
cation department for the ensuing 
year. B. Frank Kyker, director of 
the department of business, Berea 
College, is the new vice-president; 
Katherine Munkhoff, Cedar Rapids 
High School, is secretary. 
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Prepare your students for the 
Business World by training 
them to become proficient in 
£ this up-to-the- 
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IN THE SWING AWAY 
FROM STANDARDIZATION 


To the strenuous efforts on the part of 
educational leaders to emphasize and de- 
velop the natural talents of the individua! 
student, VARITYPER makes its contri- 


bution. 


For, if there is anything in this world 
deadly standardized, it is the typewriter 
and typewriting. 


On the altar of speed and efficiency, the 
personality, character and human _ touch 
of handwriting necessarily had to be sacri- 
ficed. It seemed impossible to effect a 
combination of all these virtues until— 


VARITYPER came along 


When we tell you—an educator—that 
the VARITYPER not only has the nec- 
essary Speed and efficiency of the type- 
writer but provides the operator with the 
opportunities and facilities for individual 
and distinctive self-expression, we know 
that you will not be satisfied until you 
determine this for yourself. 


Anticipating your desire for 
complete knowledge of this flexible 
writing machine, we are prepared 
to furnish you with detailed infor- 
mation on the educational values 
of the VARITYPER and its place 


in the classroom. 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED | 
2 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Teach Salesmanship Instead 
Toronto, CANapA — Commercial 
schools should give a _ salesmanship 
course, L. S. Beattie, inspector of com- 
mercial schools, suggested in addressing 
the commercial section of the Ontario 
Education Association recently. He de- 
plored the waste of time occasioned by 
the teaching of algebra. 
*x* * * 
Surveys New Course 
New Orteans, La.—To determine 
the effectiveness of a new one-year 
secretarial course being offered at the 
Kohn High School For Girls, a survey 
of graduates of the study is being com- 
pleted by Miss Dorothy Hay, public 
school employment counselor in the vo- 
cational guidance department. Former 
students are receiving questionnaires 
on their present occupations to determ- 
ine which courses were of most value 
to them and which courses might be 
added to improve the study. The new 
secretarial trainnig is offered only to 
graduates of academic schools. 
* * * 
Guidance in Nebraska 
OmaAHA, Nesr.—There is in Neb- 
raska a rather new organization known 
as the Nebraska Vocational Guidance 
Association. This association numbers 
among its members some of the leading 
men in the field of business and industry, 
prominent university and college profes- 
sors, and outstanding educators of the 
state. 
*x* * * 
Le Master Moves 
Aspury Park, N. J.—The Le Master 
Institute has moved into new quarters at 
604 First Avenue. It boasts a_ building 
particularly adapted to school purposes 
and with some extensive alterations will 
be one of the finest in this section of ‘the 
country. Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser has 
been its president since 1926. 
* * * 


New Idaho School 

Payette, IpAHO.—The Ida-Ore Busi- 
ness College, J. P. Bailey, president, has 
opened here for registration with 20. stu- 
dents. The school expects to draw suf- 
ficient attendance from this particular sec- 
tion, which will provide a center point for 
the opening of other schools in the North- 
west. This college uses the Heuristic me- 
thod of teaching. 


President P. D. Wagoner of the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Co. responds to a toast in 
London, Eng., by means of the trans-Atlan- 


tic telephone service in New York City. 


International Commercial 
Expansion Congress 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Twelfth In- 
ternational Course for Commercial Ex- 
pans.on will be held at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, August 4 to 16, 1930. Its chief 
purpose is to provide young business men 
and teachers of business subjects an op- 
portunity to learn more about the natural 
and industrial resources of the countries 
in which the annual meetings are held. It 
was held last year at Rotterdam in con- 
junction with the International Congress 
for Commercial Education. This course 
is sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation for Commercial Education. The 
United States Government is organizing a 
chapter in this association. 


Teacher-Training In 
Stenotypy 

Cuicaco, is made 
by the La Salle Extension University that 
content and methods courses in the use 
of the Stenotype will be available at the 
following colleges during the summer: 


mA 


Columbia New York City, 
July 7 to Aug. 15; Pay Path Institute 
Springfield, Mass., July 28 to Aug. 
8; Rider College, Trenton, N. J. June 
24 to Aug. 16; Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Ky.; Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind, 
June 16 to July 19; State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisc., June 23 to 
Aug. 1; Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash., June 11 to Aug. 6; 
Oregon State Coilege, Corvallis, Or. 
egon, June 16 to June 28, and the "State 
Teachers’ College, San Jose, Calif, 
June 24 to Aug. 9. 
* Ok 
“Ediphone School News” 

OranceE, N.J.—With the advent of 
summer Thomas A. Edison, Inc., manu- 
facturers of the Ediphone have discon- 
tinued publishing the Ediphone School 
News, a sheet designed to make teachers 
and schools acquainted with the uses 
and teaching of the Ediphone. Com- 
munications, however, can be addressed 
to Bert Card, the editor of this little 
sheet, all during the summer. 


Contests 
A student of the Emporia Business 
College, Emporia, Kansas, won the an- 
ual Capper’s Weekly spelling contest 
held at the school recently. Out of a 
list of 90 words he missed two—-‘pro- 
cedure” and “preceding.” twelve-year 
old boy from Hartford, Kansas, in the 
eighth grade of the public high school 
succeeded with 83 out of the 9% 
words. The contest called for definitions 
of the words spelled. Prizes awarded in 
this contest comprised cash, a stenotype 
case and an Emporia College scholarship. 
Virginia’s state commercial contests, 
held for the third time this year, were re- 
ported a great success both in number of 
entries and standard of work completed. 
Representatives from twenty-five schools 
participated in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and typewriting tests. E. F. Burmhaln, 
director of business education at the E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg,  super- 
vised the contests as president of the Vir- 
ginia State Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Cups and medals were awarded. 
In this state’s contests Dr. J. H. Dodd, 
director of the department of commerce 
at the State Teachers’ College, and Miss 
Alice Wakefield, associate professor of 
commercial education, participated. 


Students of Virginia high schools who competed in we state commercial contests at Fredericksburg under the direction 


of E. F. Burmhaln. 
34 
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News—- 


icking Business Teachers 
He Bridgeport Schools 

BripcePorT, Conn.—While it is true 
that certification requirements for teachers 
in Connecticut are low, particularly for 
commercial teachers, Bridgeport has chosen 
its teachers with care, Superintendent 
of Schoois Warren said recently. He was 
commenting on remarks made previously 
by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, director of the 
division of teacher training of the State 
Board of Education. 

Dr. Myers had said that Connecticut 
teachers are not adequately trained for the 
work, that the requirements for teachers 
throughout the state are distressingly low. 

But Superintendent Warren exempts 
Bridgeport from this criticism, since 
Bridgeport has for the past five years re- 
quired that commercial teachers be college 
graduates. Even though requirements as 
fixed by the state are low in Bridgeport, 
school officials have been careful to pick 
the most highly qualified, he explained. 

Herbert E. McMahon, head of the com- 
mercial department of the Bridgeport Cen- 
tral High School, is an exponent of higher 
standards for commercial teachers. The 
past year was his first in Bridgeport 
schools and it has been an active one. 

During the summer he states that there 
will be approximately 750 students attend- 
ing the summer high school. A number of 
these will be persons who are graduated 
from the academic course and are return- 
ing to summer high school to take some 
typewriting before going to college. 

His school is now working upon an ex- 
periment for classes in office practice for 
next fall. 


Gregg Company Changes 
Business Address 

New York, N. Y.—A_ symbol of its 
business growth in the publishing of short- 
hand textbooks and books in allied 
business courses, is the recent 
expansion of Gregg Publish- 
ing Company’s headquarters. 
From comparatively small 
offices on 20 West 47th Street 
toa commodious space of 15,- 
000 square feet in a large and 
centrally located building at 
270 Madison Ave., this pub- 
lishing house has literally 
jumped. The new _ offices 
occupy all of one large floor, 
a part of which has been lux- 
uriously furnished in panelled 
walnut of the Jacobian style. 

In its editorial offices, 
where perhaps is the largest 
private library of shorthand 
books in the world, one finds a 
spacious reception hall with 
beamed ceiling and polished 
floors. The need for these 
larger and more imposing 
offices can be seen when one 
estimates that Gregg  short- 
hand is taught in more than 
12,000 schools of all kinds in 
the United States and is pub- 
lished in eight foreign lan- 
Suages. 


* 


Unit Courses 

In Baltimore Schools 
Battimore, Mp.—A try-out 

Commercial course may 

taken by students in the sev- 

enth grade of junior high 


schools in Baltimore, Md., next year. If 
desired, commercial subjects may be con- 
tinued through the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades. Each year’s work is arranged as 
a definite unit, complete in itself, and it is 


H. E. McMahon, a high school com- 

mercial department head at Bridgeport, 

Conn., will experiment with office prac- 
tice classes this summer. 


so planned that it will meet the require- 
ments of business positions to which the 
student’s age will admit him. 

* 


Radio Shorthand 

New York, N. Y.—The interest which 
the radio shorthand contests sponsored by 
the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York attracted during the 


Doctor of Commercial Science—John Robert Gregg (right) 
receives this degree at Boston University, as a “pioneer and 
outstanding contributor to the development of commercial 


education.” 
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Ideas—Suggestions 


past school year was the subject of a short 
talk by Nathaniel Altholz, director of 
business education in New York City high 
schools, at the last broadcast. 

“The enthusiasm which these contests 
have aroused is truly remarkable and quite 
gratifying,” said Mr. Altholz. “A study 
of the list of schools participating reveals 
that principals and teachers are capitaliz- 
ing this contest idea to stimulate their stu- 
dents to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore. The first contest took place in 1923 
with only four schools participating. Last 
year there were 186 schools represented. 
This year a total of 311 public and pri- 
vate schools entered the contest, an increase 
of 67 percent over the year before.” 

New York City’s contest was conducted 
over station WOR and was open to stu- 
dents, stenographers and teachers for 
work at 80, 100 and 120 words a minute 
dictated over the air. Erold Bradley 
Beach, a teacher at the Mechanicsville 
High School, Mechanicsville, N. Y., won 
the first prize at 80; Mrs. Helen M. 
McConnell, James Monroe High School, 
Bronx, N. Y., won the first prize at 100; 
Miss Jeannette Kimball, the Farmingdale 
High School, Farmingdale, N. Y., re- 
ceived the gold medal at 120 words. 

Contests of a similar variety were con- 
ducted in many centers throughout the 
country over local broadcasting stations. 
This novel event seems to be gaining 
momentum. 

Michigan’s Contests 
KaLaMAzoo, MicH.—Announcement is 
made by the Michigan Contest Association 
that the judges in the state high school 
shorthand and typewriting contest held at 
Western State Teachers’ College here re- 
veal the following winning scores: 
Typewriting (One Year)—59.02 w.p.m. 
Typewriting (Three Semesters)—62.08 
w.p.m. 

Typewriting (Four Semes- 
ters )—72.54 w.p.m. 

Accuracy Typewriting (Be- 
yond Two Years)—61.13 
w.p.m., 98.92 Acc. 

Shorthand (70 words)— 
Accuracy 100. 

Shorthand (100 words)— 
Accuracy 96.9 

Shorthand—four semesters 
100 words — Accuracy 
99.7. 

Advanced Shorthand (120 
words)—Accuracy 99.7. 

All contestants were dis- 
qualified in the test given on 
transcription from shorthand 
copy dictation at 90 words. 
None were able to make 
below 10 percent of error. 
1192 students participated and 
167 high schools were repre- 
sented in the contests. 

— 
Training Office Workers 

New York, N. Y.—As the 
third of a series of reports 
devoted to the subject of 
training and educating various 
types of personnel in business 
and industry, the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company published a 
booklet entitled “Training 
Plans For Office Employees”. 

(Turn to page 45) 
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MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Kansas City, South Bend, 
Kans. Ind. 
Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. 
WRITE US 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. service is f 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teach for hine bookk 
and Iculati i 


£ 


for University ing. 20 grad to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, etc., in high 
schools and business colleges. Money mak- 
ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 
your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS?’ 
AGENCY 
MARION, INDIANA 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. CitadeL—Columbus, Ohio 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Flatiron Building New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Onr REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


DIsTINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


QPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell teachers what you 
have to offer in the Journal of Business Education— 
the magazine that progressive teachers read. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Gentlemen: 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Two Years’ Subscrip- 
tion for $3.00, a saving 
of $1.00 over the reg- 
ular price. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please enter our subscription to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION for the next twelve 
months for which we enclose Two Dollars. 


2066666 02.00 66 6 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Books You Will Meet in School This Y ear 


New titles that appear and older books widely used as texts and for reference 


ACCOUNTING 


C. P. A. Review and C. P. A. Review Solutions. By 
Sidney G. Winter, A. B., M. S., C. P. A. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 

Each of the ten specific classifications of accounting and 
auditing is covered in this single volume. The book affords 
a comprehensive review based upon 222 questions prepared 
by the American Institute of Accountants and by the various 
State Boards of Accounting. 


Foreign Exchange Accounting. By Christian Djorup, 
B.C. S., C. P. A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

This book describes all phases of foreign exchange accounting © 
so that bankers, accountants, importers and exporters may 
see the reasons behind the fluctuations in foreign money. 


Mathematics of Accounting. By A. B. Curtis, C. P. A. 
and J. H. Cooper, C. P. A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Covers the actual mathematics of accounting completely. 
Goes into the details of the short cuts used by accountants to 
save time and to check the accuracy of calculations. 


Survey Course in Accounting. By McCarty and Amidon. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A distinctly new procedure in the presentation of the intro- 
duction to the so-called General Field of Accounting is out- 
lined in this book. 


Auditing. By William H. Bell, M. C. S., C. P. A., and 
= A. Powelson, A. B., C. P. A. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
ne, 
A book on the practice of auditing as it can be applied to a 
man’s own business as well as by the professional auditor. 


Mechanics of Accounting. By Lee Schmidt, M. A., 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The fundamentals of accounting by the balance sheet ap- 
proach, embracing the whole accounting cycle. 


Consolidated Statements. By H. A. Finney, Ph. B., C. 

A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A practical presentation of consolidated working papers for 
those interested in companies having subsidiaries. 


Railroad Accounts and Statistics. By Charles E. Wer- 
muth, C. P. A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A practical outline of present-day railroad accounting details 
~ a description of their assembling to the completed financial 
Statements. 


Accounting Elements. By Wesley James McCarty, 
Ph. B., A. M. C. P. A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A book of fundamentals, this text makes comprehensive the 
Teason why accounting treatment is applied as it is. 


Introductory Accounting. By J. A. Powelson, Ae Be 
Cc. P. A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Accounting developed through the balance sheet approach, 
amply illustrated. revious knowledge in bookkeeping and 


accounting unnecessary. 


Cost Accounting. By W. B. Lawrence, C. P. A., New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Up-to-date practical applications of cost accounting. A dis- 
cussion of the necessity of cost accounting and the importance 
of detailed financial statements, followed by a general view 


of the subject. 


Principles of Accounting. By H. A. Finney, Ph.B., C. 
P. A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
A complete course in accounting in two volumes. 


Introductory Accounting. By J. W. Alexander, C. P. A., 
and A. E. Lenhart. Baltimore, Md.: H. M. Rowe Company. 

A text of basic principles and their application to business 
affairs. Planned to give beginners a sound understanding of 
basic principles. Accompanied by a Book of Working Papers 
and a Teacher’s Audit Book. 


Rowe’s New Cost Accounting. By J. W. Alexander, 
C. P. A. and A. E. Lenhart. Baltimore, Md.: H. M. Rowe 
Company. 

A text explaining the principles and procedures upon which 
cost accounting is based. A Practice Set which makes use of 
the production order method. The Instructor’s Audit Book 
giving answers to all theory questions and the results of all 
transactions in detail. 


Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Accounting. By S. 
Bernard Koopman and Roy B. Kester. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 

A revised edition using the balance sheet approach through- 
out. The accounting equation has been used to show students 
that the purpose of all business records is to enable the book- 
keeper to put before the proprietor a summary of the records 
in order that he may know the condition of the business, and 
the profit he has made at any particular time. 


Interpretive Accounting. By Folts and Stillman. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

This text is designed to give the student more than mere 
technique in the subject. The General Electric Company at 
Schenectady has adopted this book. 


Accounting Method. By C. Rufus Rorem, Ph. D., C. P.’ 
A. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Designed to equip the student with a practical method (not 
a body of subject matter) for measuring and interpreting 
business transactions. Teacher’s Manual For Accounting 
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Method, for teachers only, gives suggestions for classroom 
procedure and is furnished free in class adoption orders. 


Sherwood’s Accountancy. By J. F. Sherwood. C. P. A,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Company. 

A series of four books, or units, to include Fundamentals of 
Accounting, Constructive Accounting, Income Tax Accounting, 
Fundamentals of Auditing. The four volumes may be used 
together for courses in accounting, or they may be used as 
independent units without regard to one another. They are 
intended for use with students who have already had courses 
in bookkeeping. 


20th Century Accounting. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Company. 

A standard textbook in the field of elementary accounting. 
‘Designed to precede “Sherwood’s Accountancy.” In four 
units: Introduction to Accounting, Columnar Records, Part- 
nerships, Corporations. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting. By Fayette H. Elwell, 
C. P. A. New York: Ginn and Company. 

A revision of Miner and Elwell’s “Principles of Bookkeep- 
ing,” retaining its “journal” method of approach. Several 
editions adapt it to the requirements of schools operating 
under different schedules. 


Accounting Principles and Procedure. By Charles H. 
Langer, Ph. B., C. P. A., and advisory board. Chicago: 
Walton School of Commerce. 

In addition to the resident courses given at the school 
this course is issued for non-residents and contains 82 lessons 
in principles and procedure. This basic course leads to four 
majors—Business Law, Cost Accounting, Federal Income 
Tax Accounting, and Mathematics of Accounting and 
Finance. 


Walton C. P. A. Examination Coaching Course. Walton 
School of Commerce, Chicago. 

A coaching course in 50 lessons designed for Walton Dip- 
loma Course graduates who have failed to pass the C. P. A. 
examinations within one year after graduation. 


ADVERTISING 


The Language of Advertising. By John B. Opdycke. 
New York: Isaac Pitman and Sons 

A teachers’ and students’ reference book in aavertising. 
Serves as a guide book to advertising copy writing. Revised 
edition, 1929. 


Essentials of Advertising. By Frank Leroy Blanchard. 
New York: McGraw-Hill! Book Co., Inc. 

A book designed primarily for the beginner in advertising 
and for reference in the preparation of copy, layout, and cam- 
paigns. Amply illustrated. 


The Advertising Handbook. By S. Roland Hall. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A discussion of the purposes, functions and principles of ad- 
vertising. Contains information and data on the various steps 
in a campaign in every field of advertising. This is a new 
second edition. 


Modern Advertising. By Conrad Campbell. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A practical handbook to the methods and construction of 
advertising. 


Advertising Procedure. By Otto Kleppner, M. C. S. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A book designed to develop the “Advertising Spiral,” upon 
which Kleppner’s work is based. “The Spiral is a simple 
principle, but it clarifies the most important part of advertis- 
ing, the creating of the idea, and it seems thoroughly practical.” 


Fundamentals of Advertising. By Rowse and Fish. 
Cincinnati: Southwestern Publishing Co. 

This text presents the principles of advertising, the theory 
of advertising art and problems to develop the student's 
ability to apply theoretical principles. 


Advertising Investments Securities. Edited by Samuel 
O. Rice. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A book to aid those who desire to sell more securities. Writ- 
ten by the Investment Research Committee of the Financia) 
Advertisers Association. 


Advertisine to Women. By Carl A. Naether, M. A. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


An analysis of the effective advertising appeals to women. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Applied Arithmetic Essentials. By McHenry Mitchel 
and Charles G. Reigner. Baltimore, Md.: H. M. Rowe Com. 
pany. 4 

A work pad which teaches the principles of figuring by means 
of drills. The problems are based on current business practice, 


Thompson’s Business Arithmetic. By Clyde O. Thomp. 
son. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A text in mathematics designed to meet the everyday re. 
quirements of business with problems separated into assign. 
ments and tests. 


Drills in Business Arithmetic Fundamentals. By Clyde 
O. Thompson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Drills arranged in pad form so as to give a complete course 
in Rapid Calculation. 


Business Arithmetic. By Miner, Elwell, and Touton, 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Containing such problems as discount, inventories, banking, 
taxes, and insurance, with a review of fundamental opcrations, 
business forms, drill and supplementary problems. 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic. By Miner, Elwell, 
and Touton. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
A half-year course based on the authors’ “Business Arithme- 


tic 


Practical Business Arithmetic. By Moore and Miner, 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Designed to give a training in rapid and accurate calcula- 
tion. Problems are based on practical matters of business, with 
additional work on graphs. 


Concise Business Arithmetic. By Moore and Miner Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 

A brief course in the subject modeled after the authors’ 
“Practical Business Arithmetic.” 


A Short History of Mathematics. By Vera Sanford. 
Chicago, Ill.: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

A book to make mathematics a more vitalizing subject. De- 
signed to give a perspective of the text. 


Rational Arithmetic. By George P. Lord. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co. 


Designed for use in private business schools. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic. By John H. Walsh. New 
York: Gregg Publishing Co. 


Adapted to high schools, private schools and business col- 
eges. 


Will's Commercial Arithmetic. By William R. Will. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 
Designed to teach principles rather than mechanical processes. 


Applied Business Calculation. By C. E. Birch. New 
York: Gregg Publishing Co. 

A series of drills and tests covering the fundamentals and 
their application to business problems. In pad form. 


Acme Rapid Calculation Course. By Harold F. Hippen- 
stiel. New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 

A brief and practical course in rapid figuring. Designed for 
personal and school use. 


Modern Junior Mathematics. By Marie Gugle. New 
York: Gregg Publishing Co. ‘ 

The principles of arithmetic applied to business practice and 
simple accounts. Observational geometry and the use of alge- 
braic symbols and trigonometric functions are introduced. 


Practical Exercises in Rapid Calculation. By Powers 
and Loker. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Short, intensive drills on the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic. Facsimile business forms to give familiarity with actual 
business processes are given as a basis for drills. 


Junior Exercises in Rapid Calculation. Powers and 
Loker. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

A workbook based on the same principles as “Practical Ex- 
ercises in Rapid Calculation,” but designed especially for junior 
high schools. 


Commercial Algebra. Wentworth, Smith, and Schlauch. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Formulas, graphs, and the linear equation applied to business, 
with problems. In two books, with diagrams. 


Business Arithmetic. By Curry and Rubert.  Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co. 


Problems taken from actual business and designed to de- 
velop mathematical ability in business practice. 
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BANKING 

The Business Man and His Bank. By William H. Knif- 
ja. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. i 

A discussion of banking from the business man’s viewpoint, 
showing him how the bank touches his interest and how he 
can make full use of the bank’s functions. 
American Monetary and Banking Policies. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

A college text of a descriptive and historical nature. 


By Dowrie. 


New Business for Banks. By Kerman and Griffin. New 
York; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Suggests how a bank can obtain profitable business. 
Handbook of Financial Mathematics. By Justin H. 


Moore, Ph.D., J.D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

An explanation of the latest methods by which leading banks 
and financial houses make financial calculations with speed 
and accuracy. Written by the Counselor on Economic Condi- 
tions, Irving Trust Co. 


Materials of Banking. By James Dysart Magee. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
A one-volume library on banking. 
BOOKKEEPING 
Tne H. M. 


Accountancy and Business Management. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, Ma. 

A bookkeeping text in four parts. 
can be used in conjunction with the text. 
Rowe’s Bookkeeping and Accountancy. 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

A text consisting of Elementary, Wholesale, and Corpora- 
tio Sets. These sets are published individually as well. 
Principles of Modern Bookkeeping. By Julian H. Sayre, 
CP.A. H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 

A text and a teacher’s manual on the principles. 
Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping. The H. M. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 

This consists of two sets, an Inductive set and a Wholesale 
and Retail set. 

Logging and Lumber Bookkeeping. The H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

A text and blank Books adapted to this industry. 

Home Bookkeeping for the Thrifty. The H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

A text and blank books for the housewife. 

Junior Arithmetic-Bookkeeping. The H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

A text and blank books for the beginner. 

Exercises in Bookkeeping and Business Problems. By 
Cowan and Loker. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Exercises and tests covering the basic principles of book- 
keeping. In three parts. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. By Elwell and Toner. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 


Two laboratory units 


H. M. Rowe 


keeping.” 


A revised edition of Miner and Elwell’s “Principles of Book- 
Uses the “journal” method of approach and de- 
signed to meet the latest business practice. 

Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge. 
Sanders and Sproul. 

Makes use of the most recent ideas on teaching bookkeeping 
by the “balance sheet” approach. Its authors have had ex- 
perience in both classroom and in business. 

Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 
Coopman and Kester. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

Modern Bookkeeping Practice. By Althoiz and Klein. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 

This text is designed as a first year course to meet the needs 
of bookkeeping instruction through the class recitation method. 
Divided into short topic lessons. Illustrated. 

Modern Bookkeeping Practice. By Nathaniel Altholz. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 

A second year course patterned after the text “Modern 
Bookkeeping Practice, First Year Course.” 

Visional Method for Double Entry Bookkeeping. By 
Frank Broaker, C.P.A. New York: Certified Publishing Com- 
pany. 

These sets have been designed for home study work in 
bookkeeping on the adult level. They offer a rapid survey of 
the field of bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping Principles and Practice. By Arthur H. 
Rosenkampff. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A revised edition offered in two volumes—Introductory 
course and Advanced course. Designed to serve as texts for 
introductory and advanced courses in bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Two practice sets and supplies are offered in 
connection with these texts. 

Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping. 
Agnew. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Designed to give an analysis of a well-organized program 
for teaching the subject. Non-technical in style with copious 
footnotes, and planned from both the logical and psychological 
points of view. Problems for class discussion follow each 
chapter. 

Introductory Accounting. By J. W. Alexander, C. P. A,, 
and A. E. Lenhart. Baltimore, Md.: H. M. Rowe Company. 

Designed to sum up the junior business training course, and 
to acquaint bookkeeping beginners with the subject. 

_ Rational Objective Tests in Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

An two series—Series A and Series B—designed to be used 
with any text in elementary bookkeeping. Series B. by Don 
‘T. Deal, A.B., A.M. 

Drill Exercises in Canadian Bookkeeping. By W. K. 
Beech. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A collection of four hundred problems, exercises and exami- 
nations for use with either the Balance Sheet, the Account, or 
the Journal method of approach. 


By Jackson, 


By Lomax and 


Titles next month will comprise books on Business Machines, Business Training, 
Brokerage, Business Administration and Business Correspondence. 


North Carolina’s 


Commercial Survey 


HE fact that Dr. M. C. S. No- 

bel, Jr., director of Information 
and Statistics, assisted by a research 
and study committee of commercial 
teachers, had made a survey of busi- 
ness education in the state, was an 
important feature of the meeting of 
North Carolina Commercial Teach- 
ers held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Education 
Association recently. 

This survey includes a study of the 
supply and demand for commercial 
teachers in the high schools of North 
Carolina during the year 1929-1930, 
and the academic preparation pos- 
sessed by these commercial teachers. 

Members of the commercial di- 
vision ef the association are hoping 
that this survey will initiate steps in 
the near future to meet the need of 


a standard four-year teacher train- 
ing course for business teachers in 
the state. 

Other speakers at the meeting 
were Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
of the North Carolina College for 
Women; Charles G. Reigner, of the 
H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; Rupert P. Sorelle, of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y.; J. W. Baker, of the 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and George Hoss- 
field, winner of many typewriting 
contests, whose demonstrations were 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. 

The following officers were re- 
elected for the year 1930-1931: 
President, Miss Willie Ruby Black- 
burn, of Kinston, N. C.; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. H. Shields, of Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Artelee Puett, of 
Elkin, N. C. 


Rhythm Typing 


YPEWRITING to phono- 

graph music is declared to 
give excellent results in rhythm prac- 
tice, according to L. E. Hall, origina- 
tor of the Hall’s Typing To Music 
Records. 

Miss Hall bases her claim on musi- 
cal experience and practice, where 
she finds the teaching of rhythm 
comparable to the fingering of scales 
in piano practice. With this idea in 
mind Hall’s records have been pre- 
pared to secure for the teacher of 
typewriting a beaten time agreeing 
with the strokes in words used in 
typewriting practice. 

This record system comprises a set 
of ten records to be operated on any. 
phonographic machine. The first 
record of the set, for instance, is 
timed to 100 metronome, with a 
graduated increase of speed eme- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Taking the Lead 


The 
New 


Revised 


ELEMENTARY 


TRAINING 
FOR 
BUSINESS 


York- 
Terrill 


Textbook Budget of Forms 
Teacher’s Manual 


Every indication points to a wide 
adoption of this text for the fall. Praise 
of the book continues unabated. Orders 
for fall classes are already reaching us. 
Inquiries are being daily received. Teach- 
ers who have used the book during the 
past year are more enthusiastic about it 
than ever. 


Here are a few of the reasons for this 
steadily growing popularity: 


(@ It has a sound plan 
( It is up-to-the-minute 


(It is simple, interesting, and very 
teachable 


(It is copiously and attractively il- 
lustrated 


(It is reinforced by a complete 
budget of forms and a very helpful 206- 
page Teacher’s Manual 


Place Your Order Now 


The Ronald Company 


Publishers 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


What Others Want to Knoy 


What are the requirements that make 
one eligible for the C. P. A. examination 
in New York State? 

The certificate as a certified public 
accountant may be issued to a candi- 
date who is a citizen of the United 
States or has duly declared his inten- 
tion of becoming such citizen and 
who 

a.’Pays a fee of $25 

b. Submits evidence that he is 
more than 21 years of age and of 
good moral character, and that he re- 
sides in or has a place for the regular 
transaction of business in the State 
of New York. 

c. Graduates from a high school 
with approved course of study 

d. Five years’ experience in ac- 
countancy at least two of which must 
have been in the office of a certified 
public accountant and of no less 
grade than that of junior accountant ; 
such two years’ accounting experience 
must have been in the office of a cer- 
tified public accountant in this state 
or in the office of a certified public 
accountant residing in another state 
holding a certificate from such state 
granted on no lower requirement than 
that exacted in this state; evidence of 


three years’ experience must be pre. 
sented prior to a candidate's admis. 
sion to the examination. 

e. Passes the examination or fy. 
nishes evidence of practice for thre 
years as a certified public accountant 
in another state under a license or 
certificate earned by passing the reg. 
ular written certified public account. 
ant examination. evidence 
that such written examination of the 
other state was of a not lower stan¢- 
ard than that required of applicants 
in this State and upon recommend. 
tion of the New York State Board of 
Certified Public Accountant Examin. 
ers, he may receive from the Educa- 
tion Department a certificate as a 
certified public accountant without 
examination. No certification by in- 
dorsement will receive favorable con- 
sideration in the event that the ap- 
plicant was, within three years, an 
unsuccessful candidate for a certifi- 
cate as a certified public accountant 
by examination in the state of New 
York. 

More detailed information can be 
obtained by securing from the De- 
partment of Education, Albany, New 


York, handbook No. 14. 


—— 
— 
— 
— 
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‘*The Interrelation of Business’’ 


(Continued from page 14) 


making plain to one field of industry 
the questions and the problems that 
confront another; to let the banker 
see that the tasks which face the re- 
tailer concern him also, and the re- 
tailer understand that things which 
loom large upon the horizon of the 
banker are his business as well. 

“This knowledge of each other 
helps greatly to make possible that 
spirit of cooperation and team play 
in business for which the National 
Chamber stands and of which we 
have seen having so fine an example 
in the conferences of business men, 
set on foot by President Hoover and 
sponsored by our organization. Hav- 
ing suffered a sort of an economic 
indigestion in the stock market, the 
business of the country has met, 
talked things over and gone its way 
with renewed confidence. 

“A man, whose work brings him 
into contact with business men in 
many lines of industry, said to me 
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not long ago that he constantly found 
that those with whom he talked were 
familiar with their own work, but 
were not well informed of their in- 
dustry as a whole, and were some- 
times distressingly ignorant of what 
was going on in other industries. 
They oftentimes failed to see beyond 
their own desks. They were so close 
to their own work and so busy with 
it that they failed to pay proper at- 
tention to the important things hap- 
pening in other businesses which 
might easily bring about changes and 
set up forces to affect their own 
business.” 

Call this articulation in business. 
It follows, then, that articulation in 
business education can well be 
moulded in the same fashion. If 
people in active business are look- 
ing toward a better interrelation of 
business why not begin teaching this 
interrelation in the classroom? 
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RESEARCH AND THESIS WRIT- 
ING, by John C. Almack, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930, 310 pp. $2.40. 

A textbook on the principles and tech- 
niques of thesis construction for the use of 
graduate students in universities and col- 
leges, by the most versatile professor of 
education at Stanford University. The 
great increase in the number of people 
workiiig toward master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees in the recent years is responsible 
for the number of books on this subject 
that are now being put out. This condi- 
tion makes it desirable for students early 
in their graduate work to devote prelim- 
inary study to proper methods of research 
and thesis writing before actually going 
into their problem. It is with this pur- 
pose in mind that this book is written. 

This book does not deal merely with 
thesis writing in education, but takes in 
the entire field of graduate work. This 
is justified on the basis that graduate work 
in other fields is not essentially different 
from that in education, and that in fact, 
the graduate education student should be- 
come familiar with general principles of 
scientific method and the research tech- 
nique of workers in other fields, as well 
as with the essentials of thesis writing in 
his own limited field. 

The two introductory chapters take up 
the meaning of research and the origin of 
the thesis requirement. Then follow four 
chapters on the methods of research. 
There are also chapters on the use of the 
library, writing the thesis, that is, form, 
and the evaluation of results. The book 
does not pretend to be complete, in a final 
sense, in techniques of research for these 
techniques have already been rather well 
treated in previous books. 

H. A. TONNE 

APPLIED BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC— Unit Lesson Plan, by 
Charles E. Steele and George W. 
Muench, World Book Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

This 1s a fine compilation of material for 
practice work for the pupil; it is practical 
and conforms to the common practice in 
business. 

All this practice material, however, pre- 
supposes that the student has had training 
in the theoretical processes involved. 

If this material is intended to be used 
purely as drill for accuracy and efficiency 
purposes, only on the assumption that the 
pupil who works out the exercises and 
problems has had the necessary theoretical 
knowledge in the subjects involved, it is 
fine. If it is intended to be used as an 
original and complete course in commer- 
cial arithmetical procedure with a class of 
ninth grade pupils who have not had the 
necessary training in the vocabulary of 
the subject and in the methods of solution, 
the teacher will have a lot of explaining to 
do. The pupil will, no doubt, be able to 
work out the exercises and get the answer 
but will have little idea of what it is all 
ahout. 
aq LO illustrate: In lesson No. 15, subject 

Interest”. The instructions here given is 
very fine and definite, but it does not give 
any exercises to help the pupil apply the 


principle in the solution of problems ex- 

cept in the cancellation method and that 

method is fast becoming obsolete. 

The exercises and the problems as a 
whole are fine and practical and the only 
question to raise is—is the process of 
learning by doing, the best process? 

I. R. GARBUTT 
* * * 

OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM, by Al- 
bert S. Keister, Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1930, pp. 493, $2.40. 

As indicated by the title, this book 
covers a wide range of subjects. It in- 
cludes in an elementary way the subject 
matter usually treated under the heads of 
money and banking, corporation finance, 
and investments. More specifically, the 
author discusses the monetary system of 
the United States; various financial insti- 
tutions such as, savings banks, building 
and loan associations, mortgage companies, 
land banks, bond houses, trust companies, 
stock exchanges and commercial banks; 
fiscal policies of corporations ; the stabiliza- 
tion of the value of money; and the con- 
centration of financial power. 

The book is intended primarily for the 
uninitiated and aims to provide the neces- 
sary information for the business manager 
or for the person seeking advice on invest- 
ments or other financial matters. It could 
also be used in the freshman year as an 
orientation course in the general field of 
finance where it is the policy to offer 
such a course. 


New Titles Recetved 


Writing Letters, by Charles G. Reigner: 
The H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

You and Your Job, by Davis and 
Wright: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 

New Shorthand Dictation Exercises, 
Gregg Edition, by Edward H. Eld- 
ridge: The American Book Company, 
New York. 

Modern Bookkeeping Practice, Second- 
Year Course, by Nathaniel Altholz: 
Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago. 

Business Law, by Ralph Stanley Bauer: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 


phia. 

Ethical Problems of Modern Finance, 
William Vawter Foundation Lectures 
on Business Ethics: The Ronald 
Press Co., New York. 


The method of treatment is unique. The 
author very definitely tried to make “the 
discussion clear and interesting” and to 
achieve these two ends he makes frequent 
use of concrete illustrations, tells a story 
here and there, includes some pictures and 
shows a number of paper clippings con- 
taining subject matter under discussion in 
the text. Each chapter is followed by a 
searching list of questions and by a se- 
lected list of readings for those who wish 
to pursue the study further. All these 
features make the book exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and in fact, fascinating. 

Although the treatise is elementary one 
is very agreeably surprised to find that 
every page is full of meat and that the 
author has avoided ambiguities and inac- 
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An exception to 
this may be noted on page 383 where, in 
a footnote, an ambiguous statement is made 
concerning the character of the reserve of 
Federal Reserve Bank deposits. : 

Probably not every student of finance is 
satisfied with the author’s discussion of the 


curacies of statement. 


concentration of financial power. Several 
pages are devoted to the points brought 
out by the Congressional Committee in 
1912 and the conclusion tends to leave the 
reader in doubt as to whether or not a 
money trust actually exists to-day. The 
implication seems to be that it does. 

So far as investment banking is con- 
cerned it might be pointed out that the 
matter of originating security issues is un- 
dergoing a development in a number of 
our larger cities. Commercial banking is 
regionalized for the present at least by 
means of the Federal Reserve system and 
the commercial paper houses play an im- 
portant role in open-market operations 
where competition is keen. The collection 
of individual savings by a large number of 
different fiscal institutions and the invest- 
ment of these funds in stocks and bonds or 
other credit instruments also looks like 
competition. 

However, regardless of the interpreta- 
tion that one may read into the discussion 
on financial concentration, the book is 
carefully written; and because of. its clear 
and interesting style, it is a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of finance. 

EDWARD WIEST 
STATISTICAL METHODS FOR 

STUDENTS IN EDUCATION. by 

Karl J. Holzinger, Ginn and Co., New 

York, 1928, 368 pp., $4.40. 
EXERCISE MANUAL IN STATIS- 

TICS, by Karl J. Holzinger and. 

Blythe Clayton Mitchell. Ginn and 

Co., New York, 1929, 160 pp., $2.40. 

For teachers who have had some train- 
ing in mathematics and who are intereste1 
in this necessary tool in research this book 
offers much material. It is a scholarly 
book which furnishes the student teacher 
with a technique for his own investigations 
and equips him to read the present litera- 
ture in education intelligently. To facilitate 
learning sections are included on graph- 
ing, logarithms, and elementary theory of 
probability. The proofs of difficult the- 
orems have been omitted throughout and 
demonstrations included only when they 
come within the grasp of the average per- 
son. Models have been worked out in 
complete detail to assist the student in his 
learning. 

The exercise book provides additional 
data and a large number of problems to 
supplement the author’s and any other 
standard text on educational statistics. 
Page references to outstanding texts are 
given. The material is derived for the 
most part from comprehensive statistical 
studies and is set up in order of difficulty. 
Though the material is explained in as 
easy a fashion as possible, it goes far be- 
yond the needs of the average teacher. As 
the work becomes more technical and spe- 
cialized it naturally becomes more difficult 
to understand without a rich background of 
mathematical interest. H. A. TONNE 
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Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work .. . the kirfd that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 
or 1,000 as well as in the middle. The 
illustration shows how: 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 


flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 

ae only to substitute longer 
ands. 


Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices 


Special Forms for. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC ESSEN- 
TIALS, by McHenry Mitchell and 
Charles G. Reigner, The H. M. Rowe 
Co., Baltimore, 1929, 132 pp. 


A good aid to the teacher of arithmetic. 
The book contains 65 lessons in wasic 
arithmetic applied to business situations. 
Each lesson consists of a single sheet 
printed on both sides. The sheet is per- 
forated at the top in order that.it may be 
detached and handed to the teacher when 
the work has been done. A brief but com- 
plete statement is given at the top of each 
lesson sheet. On the first sheet a preli- 
minary drill in the work of the lesson is 
provided, and on the reverse sheet is a test. 
The work is supposed to be done on the 
sheets in the book. There is plenty of 
room for the pupil’s work, so the tempta- 
tion to crowd figures is reduced. 

In paging through the book one forms 
the impression that careful attention has 
been given to making the material signi- 
ficant in a business sense. Very few of the 
problems are put in situations which are 
characteristic of the life of a typical high 
school student. The current trend seems 
to be that as much of the problem should 
be put in terms of the school activities of 
the student as possible. However, the per- 
manence of this tendency is another mat- 
ter. Whether a pupil will really learn 
arithmetic better because the problems are 
built upon his own surroundings, rather 
than upon the future, which by the very 
fact that it is in the future may have a 
greater lure for him, is still a question 
that has not been solved. 


The book does give well worked out 
drills in arithmetic built upon in easy 
stages. It should be a fine aid for the 
teacher of business arithmetic in the first 
years of high school. 


H. A. TONNE 


* * * 
N 


FINANCING EXTRA CURRICULA 
ACTIVITIES, by Harold D. Meyer 
and Samuel McKee Eddleman, A. S. 
Barnes and Co., New York, 1929, 132 
pages, $1.00. 

There has been definite realization of 
the fact that better business methods are 
needed in the handling of extra curricular 
activities. This book gives a summary of 
the successful plans used in various schools. 
It should be understood that the province 
of this book has been limited to those prob- 
lems relating to finances. Even with such 
a limited field it has been impossible to 
give a complete statement of all methods 
and systems now in use. The material 
does seem to give a cross-section of the 
types of plans now in use. Much of the 
material is based upon information re- 
ceived from principals of schools in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


Some of the topics included are: sys- 
tems used in raising money, methods of 
distributing the money to the various 
school activities, the use of a school bud- 
get, accounting for the money, school 
banks, advertising, and the cafeteria. The 
little book is especially rich in illustrative 
pecial interest to business teachers in high 
school who are frequently required to un- 
dertake the financial organization of extra 
curricula activities. For such work the 
book is an easy guide to current practices. 

H. A. TONNE 
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On the Book Shelf 


CHARACTERISTIC DIFFER. 
ENCES IN THE TEACHING 
PERFORMANCE OF GOOD AND 
POOR TEACHERS OF THE §0. 
CIAL STUDIES, by A. A. Bar, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloom. 
ington, Iil., 1929, 127 pp., $1.25. 

The problem of this investigation js 
threefold. In the first place, the study was 
undertaken to test certain theories con- 
cerning objective supervision. In the sec- 
ond place, this study was an inquiry into 
the characteristic differences in the teach- 
ing performances of good and poor teach- 
ers of the social studies in secondary 
schools, and finally, in its more general 
aspects, the study is an inquiry into the 
causes for success and lack of success in 
teaching. 

The study is a carefully worked out piece 
of research, and as such is an excellent 
guide to further work. The conclusions 
of the study also merit careful considera- 
tion. The study should be of real interest 
to commercial teachers because in most 
ways the teaching conditions of commer- 
cial teachers are very similar to those of 
the teachers of social studies. It also 
points out the need for a similar study of 
the differences between good and _ poor 
teachers of business subjects. 

H. A. TONNE 
* * * 

HAVE WE KEPT THE FAITH? 
AMERICA AT THE _ CROSS- 
ROADS IN EDUCATION, by C. A. 
Prosser and C. R. Allen, Century Co., 
New York, 1929, 429 pp. 

In the answer the authors give the ques- 
tion the set up is decidedly “no!” The 
book is aimed primarily to let the layman 
see how the schools stand at the present 
time. Its thought is that only by outside 
influence can the schools be changed. 

The story of the volume makes a point of 
the slowness with which education in the 
school is changing to meet social condi- 
tions. That even with much research and 
talk of progress there is little actual adap- 
tation and even less application of re- 
search. This theme is stated and restated, 
presumably with the thought that the lay- 
man has to be told the same thing many 
times in different ways to put a simple 
idea across. In brief, education is all 
wrong: there isn’t very much of good in 
it. A solution is mentioned as being given 
in the book, but it is rather vague and cer- 
tainly will not be the means by which to 

get out of our present weaknesses. Cer- 
tainly if we in business education waited 
for the business man to stimulate progress 
in commercial education, we would wait 
a long, long time. 


H. A. TONNE 
* 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by Harry P. 

Smith, World Book Co., Yonkers, 

N. Y., 1929, 432 pp. 

This is a treatise on the business as- 
pects of public school management. There 
has been definite need for a good book of 


this type. Quite a number of books have. 


been written on the theory of school finance 
and history of procedure, but little has been 
given the practical school man which he 
can use in the practical running of his 
schools. Too often have school adminis- 
trators tried to manage the business phase 
of their work without any real understand- 
ing of the pitfalls in their way, and with- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BustNEss EpucaTION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
ell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, 


Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Billing Machines 
Remingt: Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typews Inc., 316 Broadway, 


Typewriter C 342 Madison 
Ave., New N. 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, M 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, III. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Books 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
ee Institute of Business Administration, 


775 Broadway, New York, N. 

ceed — Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
ew 

Commercial Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 
alif. 

Dictaphone Sales Graybar Bldg., 


New York, 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamera, presideyts High School 
of Commerce, New Yor 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle "Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass 

Company, 20 West 47th St., 

ew 


York, 
one. & oot 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 


a Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ai Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 


Ave., New York, N. 
Oxford Book Company, i111 Fifth Ave. New 


A. Neale Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
Presi Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 
South- Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


10, 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Calculating Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


Chicago, IIl. 
eecion Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
hi 


ca 
Satie Bitctric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
, Chicago, 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales sa Graybar Bldg., 
New York, 


Duplicating Machines 
Beck ng ag ad Company, 438 Broadway, New 
ork, N. 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, II. 
Ditto W. 


Chicago, Il 
uplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 
Underwood Ty ewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 


Chicago, 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, I 

Standard Mailing Machines Company, Everett 
Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 

Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Erasers 
Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 
eye Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Ccurses 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
ew York. 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 


St., Chicago, 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. = ape & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10 Logan 


Magazines 
20 W. 47th St., 
ew York 
iat of Education, 33 Lehigh 


New Jerse 
ive. ewar 
A. ‘Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
South- Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 
Chicago, III. 


Pens and Pencils 
Gregg Publishing Company, 


ew Yor fe A 
The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 


New_York, 
A. 
York, N. 


1513 W. 38th St., 


20 W. 47th St., 


Y. 
Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


Penholders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 


New York, N. 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia — and Carbon Pe Company, 
305 E. 45th St., New York, ize 
Manifold Co., 190 Thitd Ave. ., Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 


Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, N 
Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 


Ave., New 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 


1775 Broadway, New York, F 
Business University, Bowling 


Gregg “Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


Walton Schoo! | of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & <A Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, 


Shorthand Machines 


The Suet Michigan Ave. at 41st St., 
Chicago, 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 


icago, Ill. 
Tubular Eeuclahy Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 


New York, N. Y. 
— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Cai-Coken Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 


Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas_ City, 
Kansas. 
— Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 


dg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 
Rena Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, N. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, A 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 


as gs Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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SSS 


Illinois Avenue Overlooking Boardwalk and 
Ocean 


“A Hotel Distinctively Different” 
UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 
JUST COMPLETED IN ATLANTIC CITY 


_ Now Ready for YOU! 
Fireproof-Showers & Baths Throughout 


From $4.00 Daily. European Plan 
From $7.00 Daily. American Plan 


No Charge! 


This charming hotel sur- , 
rounded by green lawns and FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
‘sun porches is the only Hotel EUGENE C. FETTER, Mgr. Dir. 


in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 
out charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 


modern furnishings, bridge Prefer red by Business } Men 


. MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 
ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 


POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 
Everything is cozy and home- FAMOUS FOR FOOD 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
3 | CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
| DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 


CONTINENTAL 
PLAN 


al i 


CHICAGO 


ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


iC 
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My dear Editors: I have but recently 
found an opportunity to carefully read your 
excellent E. C. T. A. Convention number. 
It was a great convention. The program 
was wisely planned and well carried out. 
It is very encouraging to have young 
men like Nelson Gulski—He does not ap- 
pear to be 25 years of age yet—and prom- 
inent business men like C. A. Heiss, of 
the New York Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, addressing the teachers and 
taking part in the discussions. 

The E. C. T. A. officers are building up 
a fine library of volumes, covering the 
best pedagogy and practice of every type 
of commercial education, and upon the 
completion of the Fourth Yearbook we 
will have a balanced professional library 
equal to any that has ever been prepared 
in any field of education. 

The teachers colleges, with the back- 
ground of the university schools of com- 
merce, are now training teachers with 
such an intimate knowledge of the subject 
matter of the commercial branches and 
pedagogy, as applied to teaching them, that 
we may never fear for the further progress 
and success of business education. It is 
also an encouraging sign to note that so 
many managers of the fine old business 
colleges are putting their sons through 
their own schools after completing college 
courses and in preparation for their fathers’ 
places at some future day. This will en- 
sure a continuance of ownership manage- 
ment and accumulated experience which 
will be reflected in the future good. of the 
business community where these fine 
schools have so long operated. 


Beware of insufficient surveys 


The junior colleges of commerce are de- 
veloping from the former type of business 
college and every type of commercial 
school is getting a better understanding of 
its own problem and clientele. 

There seems to have been a happy ab- 
sence of late of muckraking pamphlets 
prepared by self appointed commercial 
school “surveyists” who did not “survey” 
and sold to and distributed by certain “up- 
lift” societies under the mistaken but hon- 
est belief that they were doing some 
public service. 

I have read with righteous indignation 
the essay of Professor Shields entitled 
“Our Clerical Mills” and reprinted in 
your magazine. -Dr. Lomax has given the 
professor a well deserved . reply 
for this attempt to discredit the worthy 
work of our high schools and private busi- 
ness schools, and I congratulate the 
JouRNAL oF Business Epucation because 
it has on its staff a man who will not per- 
mit such misinformation to go unchal- 
lenged. 

Professor Shields should know that a 
complete census of the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in private commercial 
schools has never been made, and what 
reports are available are very incomplete. 
The pamphlets: issued by the U. S. Edu- 
cation Office state “These figures are based 


An Open Letter From 
Charles W. D. Coffin 


information obtained from 


upon 
schools reporting.” 
It is true, however, that the 


number of pupils enrolled in the 
business colleges in the closing 
year of the World War and the 
following year shows a large in- 
crease over the previous average 
years or the immediately succeed- 
ing years. The reason for this is 
two-fold and well known. The de- 
mand from business for clerical help to 
take the places of skilled workers, who had 
responded to the patriotic call of the Gov- 
ernment for help in Washington in keeping 
the Government records and office machi- 
nery up to date, was largely supplied by 
the business colleges. And, when our 
grateful and generous Government decided 
to assist soldiers who had received injuries 
in service handicapping them from taking 
up their former employments, the private 
school managers promptly offered their 
entire facilities for re-training service to 
the injured soldiers who desired to qualify 
for clerical and junior business employ- 
ments. 

Upwards of 25,000 of these men en- 
tered the business colleges in the years of 
1920 and 1921 and they were all greatly 
benefited and helped to find themselves 
through the instruction and the placement 
help received from these “Clerical Mills.” 

Professor F. G. Nichols, then Chief of 
Commercial Education Service in the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education at 
Washington, did a fine job (Fred has 
always done his jobs well) in setting up 
and supervising the commercial re-train- 
ing program, and Colonel Dawes gave his 
vigorous support and approval to the en- 
tire scheme. The organization and success- 
ful completion of this program make an 
interesting chapter in the history of Busi- 
ness Education and reflects great credit 
upon the efficiency and honesty of the pri- 
vate commercial schools for their part 
in this great national service. 


In praise of the private school 


Although this was at a time when high- 
er costs and consequent higher prices 
were in vogue, the school managers neith- 
er asked nor received from the Govern- 
ment more than the normal tuition fees 
then in vogue, and in many cases un- 
changed for the period of the Great War. 

And it further should be remembered, 
to the credit of these school managers, that 
when so many men entrusted with public 
duties were succumbing to the temptations 
and machinations of profiteering politi- 
cians in these tragic years that witnessed 
so much direlection of public duty, there 
was not a single instance where these 
school men failed to live up to the letter 
and spirit of their contracts with the Gov- 
ernment and the men entrusted to their 
vocational guidance. 

In an earlier period of the history of 
Commercial Education in the United 
States, the business colleges did a notewor- 
thy great national service. This was at 
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John A. Luman (right) president of the 
E. C. T. A. presents Mr. Coffin 
hundred letters of good wishes from members 
of the association at a recent committee meeting. 


with several 


the close of the War between the States 
in 1865 when tens of thousands of young 
men still under 20 years of age were dis- 
charged from the Federal Army. Many 
of these young men were conscious of the 
need of more schooling, but where could 
they go to school to fulfill their ambitions 
and desires? They had outgrown the dis- 
trict schools, and the academies offered no 
vocational courses. 


They did a good job 


_ The colleges at that time were unyield- 
ing in their adherence to the traditional so- 
called entrance requirements and offered 
no elective courses, so thousands of these 
young men turned to the business colleges 
—pioneer schools of vocational education 
in the United States. True, the courses 
were short, the subjects few, and the diplo- 
ma large and generously flourished with 
pen art and design, but the school day was 
long, the teaching good and the study and 
practice requirements result-getting and 
rigid. 

These schools paid the highest teacher 
salaries then in vogue and were able to 
equip their teacher staff from the best lo-' 
cal teacher talent and frequently attract- 
ed college professors from a field where 
salaries were then very low. 

The history of business, financial and 
political leadership in the next 40 years 
contained a generous number of outstand- 
ing names whose only school credential or 
certificate consisted of their cherished 
business college diploma. Not a few of 
these graduates of “clerical mills” became 
Cabinet Secretaries, U. S. Senators, Gov- 
ernors, Congressmen, bank Presidents, 
school principals and superintendents, col- 
lege professors, and rose to honor and dis- 
tinction in other high positions in public 
and private life and citizenship. 


Training Office Workers 
(Continued from page 35) 


This publication brings together successful 
programs of instruction which are being 
undertaken by several large commercial 
and industrial organizations. 

Many of the plans are described at 
length and include those which are being 
employed by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Swift and Company, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and General Mo- 
tors Institute of Technology. 
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Outline of 
LaSalle 
Higher Accountancy 


Training 


LaSalle higher accountancy training furnishes 
thorough instruction in every phase of account- 
ing from the fundamentals to the advanced 
technique needed by the executive accountant, 
the certified public accountant and the teacher 
of accounting. It includes: 


1. ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING PRAC- 
TICE: Thirty lessons covering the subject of 
general accounting procedure. The Balance 
Sheet method of approach is used and from the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss, the accounts 
are logically evolved and thei: uses and forma- 
tion disclosed in a series of practical business 
problems. Planned both for the beginner and 
as a fine review for the practitioner or teacher. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE: Fifteen lessons presenting the 
principles involved in accounting and underly- 
ing the adjustments of accounts expressed in the 
various Reserves; Sinking Funds, Surplus analy- 
sis and the accounting peculiarities of various 
types of business organization. 


3. COST ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE: 
Text and fifteen lessons and cost problems giv- 
ing a complete demonstration of Production 
Order Costs, Process Costs and the use of 
Standards. The uses of cost accounting and 
installation methods are also covered. 


4. AUDITING PROCF DURE: Text and 
fifteen loose-leaf lessons telling the student 
“how” to audit accounts. Covers the audit of a 
representative business concern and shows the 
schedules to be prepared and how the audit re- 
port is written. The text is supplemented by a 
complete set of audit work papers and an audit 
report. 


5. ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS: Text and 
ten loose-leaf lessons explaining the principles 
of accounting systems installations, the use of 
mechanical devices and the systems used in rep- 
resentative retail manufacturing and_ institu- 
tional organizations. 


6. BUSINESS LAW: Text and_ twelve 
lessons. A comprehensive presentation of the 
business laws with which the accountant comes 
in contact. 


7. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION: Text and 
six lessons explaining the various types of busi- 
ness organization, the principles of organization 
and the laws governing the various forms. 


8. CHOICE OF ONE POST-GRADUATE 
ELECTIVE TRAINING COURSE FROM 
THE FOLLOWING GROUPS: C. P. A. 
Coaching, Income Tax Procedure, Manufactur- 
ing, Retailing, Municipal, Institutional, etc., for 
intensive specilization. 


The training, consisting of 103 lessons and texts 
plus the post-graduate elective, is almost en- 
tirely accomplished through the use of our 
“Problem Method”. It is supplemented by a 
broad consultation privilege on personal and 
business problems and by 23 special lectures on 
important business problems. 

A complimentary copy of our catalog with 
more complete outline of this training will be 
sent to you if you will write Dept. 782-H. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St. 


| How to Prevent 
Failures in 

Commercial Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 16) 


It is much better to consider the 
classroom as a laboratory or a work- 
shop where pupils are learning new 
material. The home work should 
include processes on which practice 
is needed for the development of nec- 
essary skill and a feeling of mastery. 

An interesting assignment can not 
be made by giving uninteresting types 
of problems. The success of an as- 
signment depends largely on the se- 
lection of material. Practical prob- 
lems should be used as far as the 
maturity and experience of the pu- 
pils permit. The problem should 
be “real.” Greater interest is 
aroused when a lesson assignment 
has continuity. Instead of assigning 
a miscellaneous set of disconnected 
problems it is better to give a list of 
related ones. 

A good assignment will put the 
pupil in a mood to work on his les- 
son and will stimulate him to attack 
and solve the problems before him. 

Lack of ability in fundamentals 
deserves consideration. 

Errors in computation are made 
because the fundamental operations 
have not been mastered. The solu- 
tion of the problem cannot be the 
sole interest of the pupil if he has 
to attend closely to the performance 
of the operations. 


Study the individual 


The teacher has the problem of 
determining just what causes the pu- 
pil to fail in a certain type of work. 
The faulty habits of individual pu- 
pils are not easily detected when the 
entire class works as a unit, and usu- 
ally they cannot be discovered from 
an examination of test papers. Tests 
will show certain pupils who are be- 
low the standards of their grade in 
ability. It is by careful study of in- 
dividual pupils and the observation 
of pupils as they work their exam- 
ples and problems that the difficul- 
ties of pupils can be discovered. 
Many of these difficulties can be 
overcome by specific remedial exer- 
cises. Some are due to an inadequate 
conception of meaning and use of 
numbers, and others to lack of native 
capacity. The teacher has the prob- 
lem of providing the drill work and 
the class activity which will stimu- 
late the pupils to well-motivated, 
worth while activity based on real 
life needs. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Continued on next page following) 
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SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish 


Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—1%"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish, 
Helght—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
Also STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, II1., U.S. A. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
America’s Handwriting Magazine 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Pin, Guard & Chain No. G355 
ters on pin or background 


Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard Enameled. 


Dozen 
Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, core 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, 

14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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STANDS 
Exclusively 
very at. 
Miller’s 
OF 
Telephone, 
not aa Miller’s pens are made of the 
oer finest English steel imported es- 
way. ially for thei fact 
ay, pecially for their manufacture. 
Stand 
Stow Another step upward in qual- 
Shi ity—but no advance in price! 
inds RATERNAL 
_ 
ut finish 5 SCHOOLPEN 
raised 
<I MILLER BROS 
MILLER BRO'S 
ks POINTED 
SA, 
AN 
ine 
UNIVERSITY 
1ers 
a SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
ub BUSINESS PENS 
es 
Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 
PENS, PENHOLDERS 
. | STEEL INK ERASERS and 


OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 


BASKEIS and RAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., "Balt more, Md. 


Perhaps the conclusion to this 
treatise is contained in the following 
quotation from William McAndrew, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago: “Responsibility of the 
teacher for success of the pupils is 
the basal fact of a successful school 
system. To keep order, assign and 
hear lessons, and to mark the prog- 
ress of pupils does not require a very 
high order of ability. The difference 
in the service of a routine discipli- 
narian and a teacher lies in the dif- 
ference between a recorder and a 
producer. The ability which makes 
the teacher a producer is the skill 
to understand the cause of failure, 
to put and to keep pupils on the road 
to success, to deliver her class at the 
close of the term prepared to ad- 
vance. Whatever means have been 
found best to awaken and hold the 
powers of youth to success, it is the 
teacher’s business to employ.” 


Some Big Jobs in 
Business Law 
(Continued from page 30) 


more seriously than we have been 
accustomed to do, and we will have 
to express ourselves on problems of 
current interest and importance. 
Our association should be assuming 
enough in its importance to express 
itself upon public questions, for ex- 
ample: Whether the legislature or 
the courts should set forth the rules 
of court procedure? A proper gen- 
eral understanding of the principles 
involved in this question will go far 
toward making law of more real 
service to business in general. 

We shall also render assistance, 
if requested, upon current questions 
regarding law enforcement, and if 
not requested we should be assuming 
enough to express our views upon 
the public expressions of others. 


Our association is composed of in- 
“*dividuals who are as intelligent and 
capable as any other group of pro- 
fessional men. If we do not cause 
this organization to stand out in the 
interest of public service it will be 
due to the fact that we do not regard 
our profession as being as useful to 
business and society as we claim it is. 
Let us all determine to visualize the 
scope of business law; to see its re- 
lations to social welfare in its true 
manner. Finally, let us consider 
ourselves the logical and proper peo- 
ple to guide the thought of our coun- 
try in questions of legal and social 
importance. 
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Learn 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Personal 
Coaching 


plus 
PRACTICAL 


Instruction 


A. in your own 


Now available for spare-time stud: 
course of University grade, includi 
contact with a C. P. 


PERSONAL You get more than mail instruc- 
CONTACT tion. personal 
ing theory 
and by our local Ad- 

visory Member. 
UNIT- The course is not a set of books, 
LECTURE but a series of printed loose- 
PLAN leaf lectures which come to 
you as your study progresses. 
LE If you must discontinue your 
ASSURANCE ©°Urse, tuition ceases. If you fail 


to pass C.P.A. exams, we con- 
tinueinstructionfree. (Qualified 
beginners require only 2 years’ 
instruction from us to prepare 


for C. P. A.) 
Write for booklet, **The Turning 
Point a Career,” no 
obligation; lesman will call. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Inc, 


1775 York, N.Y. 
Dept. 
Please send me, without a Booklet 00, 


Name 


Positi Age 


Street 
City and State pan 


TEACHERS 


Devote your spare time to helping the 
coming young men and women of your 
community plan theiz careers. 

The American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration is now appointing local Kegistrars to 
enroll students its Courses in Accountancy 
and Business Law. 

The work is exceptionally profitable, interesting 
and constructive, and does not interfere with 
your other activities. 


Write for full information to 


American Institute of 


Business Administration 
1775 Broadway New York 


The Nation’s 
Leading 
Business Educators 
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NEw JERSEY 


JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (f:iormer- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
ac heed Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
we” Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Rhythm Typing Records 
(Continued from page 39) 
ployed throughout the lessons. The 
Number 2 record is for two-letter 
strokes, the third for three-letter 
strokes, and so on, to the tenth rec- 


Miss L. E. Hall 
Exponent of rhythm typewriting— 


ord which provides music and beat 
for an unlimited line of writing. 

Each record is prepared for spe- 
cific time. The distinct beat which 
outlines the finger stroke is heard. A 
tap of the bell on the record desig- 
nates the end of a line of writing. 

A book of rhythm drills accom- 
panies each set of records. 

* * * 

Business Man Gives 
Business School Lectures 

Lewiston, IpAHo—A series of lectures 
on the subject of “morale” is being given 
at the Lewiston Business College by the 
advertising manager of 2 local newspaper. 


New Virginia Business College 
RicHMonb, Va.—A charter has been 
granted to the White College of Business 
of Cartersburg, with George Ludlow White 
as president of the corporation. The cor- 
— will have a capital stock of $25,- 


* * * 


Asks School Reforms 
To Aid Idle Teachers 


New York, N. Y.—A letter from the 
Teachers’ Union sent to Dr. William J. 
O’Shea, Superintendent of Schools, asks 
that the three visiting days formerly al- 
lowed each teacher every year be restored; 
that vacancies kept open by principals for. 
teachers not yet available for appointment 
be immediately filled ; that sabbatical leaves 
be extended to one year and that additional 
teachers (not substitutes) be employed to 
teach backward and foreign-born children. 


Julian F. Phillips 


A sudden victim of heart attack, he died 


at the age of 56 at his home in Wilming- 


Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 


CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better, 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 

You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York PirrsBURGH 
Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highes: Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width, 18% in. with leaf 
down, 431 in. with two leaves up; top 1812 
in, x 18% in. x % in. Drop leaves, 1812 in. 
x 12% in. x % in. All woodwork finely fin- 
ished in lacquer, rubbed and polished. Oak 
panels are regularly finished in natural color. 
Golden or Dark Oak is optional. Mahogany 
furnished in Brown color, American Walnut 
is regularly furnished in medium shade; ex- 
tra dark or Ci ian shade 1 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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CLEARSCRIPT 
WRITING 


aks, 


Uniform color formation, 
finish and writing 
qualities 


Write for sample swatch 


showing weights, 


rulings, ete. 


the” 


ROCKWELL-BARNES C0. 


1513 W. 38th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


now 
fod 
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JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


ton, Delaware. Mr. Phillips was secretary 
and treasurer of Goldey Business Coliege, 
a prominent institution in Wilmington 
from which he was graduated in 1901. He 
is survived by a widow and one daughter, 
Miss Mildred Phillips, a graduate of the 
Women’s College at the University of 
Delaware. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Linkwood, Md., 
and after preliminary education entered 
Goldey College to study business. He had 
served as instructor in the Meadville Com- 
mercial College, Meadville, Pa., and as 
bookkeeper for a commission house in New 
York City. He was a charter member 
of the Exchange Club of Wilmington, a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
an active participant in the affairs of the 


For the High School 
Library 

Cnicaco, American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, has 
announced that it can supply a list of 500 
books for the senior high school library. 
The list has been selected by the vote of 
24 representative high school librarians. 
Descriptive notes are furnished for each 
title and buying information is given. 
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Business Cooperates on a Large Scale 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The organization of 
a foundation which includes the names of 
more than 200 leaders in American indus- 
trial and banking fields for the promotion 
of business research and the support of the 
program of the Harvard Business School 
was announced recently by officials of 
Harvard University. The organization is 
to be known as the Two Hundred Fifty 
Associates of the Harvard Business School. 
The number of members is to be limited to 
that figure and annual dues are $1,000. 
The fifty members now lacking will be 
elected at a later date. 

The plan was devised and put into exe- 
cution by the visiting committee of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard, of which Jesse Isidor 
Straus, presic nt of R. H. Macy & Co., is 
chairman. Walter Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, is chairman of the executive 
committee. 


On the Book Shelf 
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out the practical business experience neces- 
sary to do such a job well. 

The nature and organization and work 
of the board of education is considered in 
detail. The question of whether the busi- 
ness side of the school finance should be 
under the control of an official subordinate 
to or coordinate with the superintendent is 
given thoughtful consideration. School 
budgetary procedure, school and child ac- 
counting, financial publicity, operation of 
the school plant, insurance, the proper pur- 
chasing of supplies, and school planning 
and construction are some of the topics 
considered. Where it is possible scientific 
data are given, but in case this is lacking 
expert opinion is offered. The wealth of 
examples should help to make the book 
real to the practitioner who does not want 


too much theory. 
H. A. TONNE 
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treatment of 
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of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
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equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 
needs. 


Any of the Exus € 
Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 
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‘INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphahetically Arranged 


TEACHERS 


Do Not Have to Work Out 
Their Own Test Questions 
When Using This Course 


OBJECTIVE TESTS for both this 
new Textbook “Business Training” 
and its correlated laboratory set, 
“The Goodman Stores, Inc.”— 
by A. B. ZuTavern, are now off 
the press. These are available with 
the Teacher’s Manuals and Keys to 
all teachers using our course. These 
Objective Tests are printed on sepa- 
rate sheets and can be handed to 
the individual student. 


These are the only complete series 
of Objective Tests for Junior Busi- 
ness Training Courses so far pub- 


lished. 


This text with its correlated laboratory 

set provides all the material necessary for 

a complete one-year course in elementary 
business training. 


Sample copies for Examination may 
be secured from 


COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK CO. 
Authors and Publishers 
2006 Oak Street 
South Pasadena, California 
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OVER 4000 


Favorable Comments 


WEEKS 

And enthusiastic indorsements are | 
' still pouring into our offices daily — 
6 .... They come from 


superintendents, principals, supervisors, vocational counselors, and 
teachers all over the country—the court of last resort, to which pub- 
lishers must always look for the verdict on a new book. 


They indicate 


an almost universal indorsement of the organization and content of the materials for elemen- 


tary business training in junior high schools, contained in GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. | 
| 


. WITH every examination copy of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE is sent an Eval- 
uation Chart similar to the charts used by modern textbook committees. The several hundred 
charts already returned to us show 94.84 per cent favorable evaluation of 35 different fea- 
tures. A summary of these replies is given below: 


Possible No 


Totals (35 items) ...... oo... 4340 4116 77 147 
3.39% 


| Items Evaluated Answers Favorable Negative Opinion 
Subject Matter (10 items) ... 1240 1153 45 42 | 
Graphic Representation (7 items) |. . 868 817 17 34 | 
Pupil and Teacher Helps (4 items).... 496 483 1 12 | 
Check-ups (4 items) ............... 496 480 5 11 ] 
Mechanical Make-up (7 items) ....... 868 836 ) 23 | 
Authorship and Publication (3 items) . 372 347 0 25 | 
| 
| 


Percentages ........... 100% 94.84% 1.77% 


The enthusiastic reception of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE and the flood of indorse- 
ments coming to us in every mail lead us to believe that the authors of this book have gone a 
long way toward solving the Junior Business Training problem. 


Our nearest office will be pleased to send you sample copies of the text 
and projects together with prices, exchange terms, and other information. | 
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HEREVER civilization exists, there you will find the 
Wi crea All over the world its swift keys are 
responding to the slightest touch as they weave tales 
of romance, record new discoveries in science and 
dispatch orders to move the wheels of commerce. For 
three decades this great machine has met every chal- 
lenge...giving excellent service and superb workman- 
ship under the most exacting tests. Today, through 
sheer merit, the UNDERWOOD is the accepted leader, 
as it speeds the world’s business in every country of 
the globe. Truly, it is the STANDARD of the WORLD! 
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